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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able so use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 


With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 


The charge jor small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., is §s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
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ZNRY RUSSELL, the best writer of popular songs who 
ever lived, died last week at the age of eighty-eight, 
after a life as long and happy as one who had given 
happiness, hope, ‘and healthy pleasure to millions 
deserved His active life covered two past genera- 

tions, and his days in retirement a third, so his name is not very 
familiar to-day. But his songs caught or set the note of national 
feeling at the different times when the nation’s heart was most 
moved for halfa century: The author of “‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer !”’ 
of ‘‘ To the West,” and of ‘* There’s a Good Time Coming, Boys,” 
put into words and song the welcome to the soldier and the 
‘‘good speed” to the colonist. Thousands of people turned 
their thoughts to Canada and New Zealand as the result of 
Russell’s song with a purpose, and tens of thousands of homes 
were made brighter by the spontaneous melody and sentiments 
of the popular songs pur sang, such as ‘* Woodman, Spare 
that Tree,” ‘A Lite on the Ocean Wave,” and “ The Ivy 
Green.” 

The Times, ina remarkable notice of this popular favourite, 
goes some way on the road to answer the question as to what it is 
that makes a good popular song. Perhaps we ought not: to say 
a ‘‘ good” popular song, because if one really becomes popular, 
and is taken up by the people, it is never a bad one. It is 
certain to have melody, simplicity, and the words probably 
contain some unconventional appeal to true sentiment, or light 
suggestion of natural humour. They are everybody's money. 
The musicians like them, and so does the man in the street. 
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Like flanne!, they are wear for all weather, sunshine or «storm. 
Hosts have marched to war to the tune of “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” legions have tramped to victory to the strains ot 
“Old John Brown,” Dargai was stormed to the measures of ‘‘ The 
Cock of the North.” The night after Sedan, twenty myriads 
of men encircling the last army of France sang ‘‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” a popular song written by a Frankfort amateur. Great 
writers can compose the words of popular songs, but the music 
is seldom written by great musicians. They know too much. 
The moment such work is laboured at it is spoilt. It should be 
as simple as an old hymn, or as “Sally in Our Alley.” The 
Times writer says of Henry Russell, ‘‘ He wrote and sang at a 
time when musical culture was far less widespread than at 
present. But he was born with an innate love of melody, and a 
keen dramatic instinct, that enabled. him to appeal directly to the 
hearts more especially of the middle and working classes.” The 
kind of stuff his songs—and probably most other really popular 
songs—were made from was “ healthy sentiment, stirring verse, 
touches of everyday life, and stimulating hopefulness combined 
with bright and cheerful music.” In singing his own songs, he 
sang the words so that everyone could hear them, by the personal 
advice of Charles Kean. Clearly the words are a very important 
item. His lament of the “decay of honest sentiment and the 
advance of drivel” in popular songs generally was uttered before 
the war gave a wholesome turn to feeling and endowed us with 
at least one first-class popular song. In ‘ The Absent-minded 
Beggar,” which, like a good many of Russell’s, was a song with 
a purpose, Rudyard Kipling showed that he knew exactly the 
limits of his material and the taste and heart of the people. A 
popular song ought to be in four-lined stanzas—-anything else is 
too long—with plenty of rhyme, and to be all chorus, or if there 
is a refrain it must be part of the song. ‘‘ The Absent-minded 
Beggar ”’ is full of domestic touches, not above anyone’s head nor 
beneath anyone’s notice, and it caught the temper of the time. 
Yet if it had been written during the Crimean War, when the 
public opinion was heavier and more serious and formal, it is 
quite likely that the song would have been thought flippant, and 
the good-natured consideration for the absent-minded one 
interpreted as a rebuke. Of songs without a purpose, dear 
toagreat public, everyone has his or her own recollections and 
particular favourites. It must be a short memory which 
cannot recall a hundred good old favourites, and once in 
every year or so another appears, simple, light, and taking 
enough to join them. ‘Darling Mabel,” and “Daisy, Daisy” 
are good enough company for ‘Polly Perkins,” if not for 
‘‘ Molly Malone,” and it was only last week that ‘‘ The Maple 
Tree,” Canada’s popular and patriotic ditty, was sung in 
Kensington Palace before the distinguished company there 
assembled to welcome our stout allies from across the Atlantic. 
Of the thoroughly domestic type, ‘‘ Grandfather’s Clock” is a 
worthy modern example. We believe it originally came from 
America, where grandfathers and clocks are both very dear to 
domestic affections, even though the latter may be bought cheap. 
America also sent us the original ‘“‘ Plantation Songs,” one of 
which appears in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Their melody and 
simple directness at once made them first favourites. We incline 
to think that ‘* The Old Folks at Home” and one or two more of 
them will outlast any popular song existing. | New Orleans sent 
us ‘* Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay!” No one can call it a song; it 
was created fromand depended upon the first four bars, from which 
all the rest is easily constructed ; but its success was undeniable. 
Sometimes the popular ‘ comic ” embeds a fragment of history. 
“If I had a donkey what would not go”’ was a topical skit on 
Mr. Mather’s Bill for preventing cruelty to animals. Listening 
to the echoes of the old songs, what moods and fashions they 
recall! How many humours and fancies quite past and gone! 
Of the rowdy order there was ‘“‘Champagne Charlie,” ‘Slap 
Bang,” and later ‘‘ Oh, what a Surprise.” The patriotic “ Red, 
White, and Blue,” which Russell wrote in the Crimean days, 
was chanted in the streets on Mafeking night. Of the moral and 
encouraging order there is always a large stock on hand—* Wait 
till the Clouds Roll by,” “‘ Weep no More,” and “‘ The Dear Old 
Home.” Songs “to make your flesh creep” are not as common 
now as when “ The Body Snatcher ” was sung at the Coal Hole, 
to the accompaniment of a spade clanked upon the floor. On the 
other hand, the most doleful domestic ditties are enormously 
popular. The favourite piece at the Tommy’s concerts in South 
Africa was “I Plucked a Flower from My Dear Mother's 
Grave.” It always brought down the house. It was odd that 
when everyone was singing “ Rule, Britannia!” after the relief of 
Ladysmith, no one seemed to know either the words or the tune 
of the song. All they remembered was the chorus. The fact is 
that the song, though very fine, is difficult; but the opening 
words are strong enough for the most rabid Jingo : 
‘* When Britain first at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of her land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain. 
Rule, Britannia! etc.” 


Tancy the angels all singing ‘‘ Rule, Britannia!” 
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NGLAND and the Continent owe a deep debt to 
Count von Bilow, and so, if he could but see it, does 
Mr. Kruger himself, for the plain and outspoken speech 
made in the Reichstag on Monday. Before an appeal 
had been made to arms, Germany advised Mr. Kruger 
to take steps to obtain arbitration, and the advice was not taken ; 
now, when all hope of Boer independence has long ago been 
extinguished, Mr. Kruger would very much like to have arbitra- 
tion, and the German Government, being conducted with a 
wise regard for German interests, positively refuses to take 
any steps. From France Mr. Kruger got nothing save roses 
and rhodomontade from the populace, and the cold shoulder 
from the officials of the Government. From Holland he need hope 
for no material aid, and it would not matter much if the case 
were otherwise. In fact, Mr. Punch hits off the situation very 
happily in his cartoon by Mr. Linley Sambourne with: the 
legend, ‘I shall have to be contented with their heartfelt 
sympathy.” By the way, what a bountiful supply of apt 
quotations is to be found in ‘ Patience”! Do not the Duke of 
Connaught and Prince Arthur, his son, remain Englishmen, “ in 
spite of all temptations to belong to other nations?” 





Lord Roberts’s speech at Ladysmith was in the main a 
general appreciation of the. Army by which he is so well beloved. 
Nor can any say that the note of appreciation was in the least 
degree strained. From all the quartersof criticism the wind blows 
to one tune, that the ‘‘ thin red line of ’eroes,” albeit no longer 
red, is now, as ever, unmatched by any soldiery in the world. 
Military critics of other nations, attached both to our own forces 
and to the Boers, repeat the same opinions, at the same time as they 
testify to the disinterested nature of their praise by the most 
lavish blame of the manner in which on several occasions the 
Nation of Lions has been led to meet the foe. Happily these are 
faults that study and a better appreciation of the whole duty of 
the soldier can surely cure. That other quality, the quality that 
makes the British soldier and the Anglo-Saxon race what they 
are, can be acquired by no course of study, It is the gift of 
Heaven. 

One of the points most worthy of notice in Lord Roberts’s 
address was that which he made in reference to the length of 
active service on which our troops have been engaged in the 
present war. Fora whole year, and in some cases more, they 
have been on arduous daily work. It is this that really dis- 
tinguishes the campaign, which is not even yet wholly concluded, 
from any other in the recent history of the world,” In ‘ Czsar” 
and “Tacitus” one reads how the army went into winter 
quarters. In the Crimea, in the North and South War, in every 
campaign that has had a year-long duration, the troops have had 
their seasons of rest and refreshment. In the South African 
campaign there has been no rest, no refreshment for man or for 
horse; or in the best case it has been rest under harness, rest 
that is scarcely so to be called, and even such partial rest as this 
has been rarely possible. The result has been, no doubt, as 
Lord Roberts has said, to produce an army of veterans that are 
capable of going very far; but at what cost we all know only 
too well. 





Each fresh friend who comes back from South Africa 
impresses upon us the impossibility of realising here the 
difficulties of the country there. For example, we have been 
reading for days of the chase after De Wet, which has not 
ended successfully up to the moment of writing, and there have 
been gleeful announcements that this past-master in the art of 
fighting and running away was cornered at last. Next we read 
that the corner in which he was supposed to be hopelessly 
cooped up was of about the same size as Devonshire! Well, 
at any rate, there was room to turn round. 





Compounding a felony, that is to say, offering a reward for 
Stolen goods together with a promise not to prosecute, is an 
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offence at law, but surely if ever it could be venial it would be 
so in the case of the Nelson relics stolen from the Painted Halli 
in Greenwich Hospital. The thief or thieves, criminals of 
almost unprecedented meanness, tempted by the ease with which 
a theft could be effected, have stolen only the relics of intrinsic 
value, which were easily convertible into money. But the 
nation has for these medals and sword hilts and pieces of lace, 
and for this silver also, a regard far above their intrinsic value, 
and the case seems to be one in which Justice might look aside, 
even if measures not strictly legal were taken to save them from 
the melting-pot. Then, if recovered, they might be preserved 
with greater care. A search of the Painted Hall by old 
pensioners is not a_ sufficient precaution. ‘‘ Trafalgar is 
avenged” wrote the thief. That may have been a mere blind. 

Apropos of this Painted Hall the Daily Chronicle rakes up an 
interesting story. The ceiling and walls were painted by Sir 
James Thornhill, who, on one occasion, stepped backwards on his 
temporary platform to try the effect of distance upon his work. 
He was on the very verge, quite unconscious of his danger, when 
a friend perceived his perilous position, and, fearful lest a word 
spoken should startle him, the friend showed rare presence of 
mind. Seizing a brush, the friend began, apparently, to deface 
the painter’s beautiful work. The painter rushed forward to 
arrest him; the friend explained; the painter was saved. True 
or no, it is a pretty story. 

‘Colonist ” or ‘‘ Colonial” ; by which title shall the fellow- 
subjects whom we esteem so highly be described? If by either, 
then surely by the latter, for the colonist is the man who 
colonises, not the later inhabitant. But it has been well said that 
neither phrase is entirely suitable. Our brothers are Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, Tasmanians, and so on, and all 
these are proud names, good enough for anybody or for any race. 





This from a correspondent abroad gives us pleasure ‘ for 
Christmas 1900”: 


Jaime beaucoup Counrry LIFE mon cher! 
C’est chic, c’est joli, et pas cher, 

Les illustrations de bon goiit, 

Les pages lisibles, et beaucoup. 


Beaucoup de choses intéressantes 

Sur tous sujeis, des bétes, les plantes, 
En un mot, il est épatant : 

Le country life de ’Old England. 





A correspondent writes: ‘*I note that Mr, P. F. Warner, 
that magnificent bat and excellently good fellow, intends to go 
out to South Africa as a barrister, and that the same course is 
likely to be pursued by many members of the Bar in the colonies. 
It may be worth while to add that, in the opinion of a friend of 
average ability, who after doing little good at the Bar in England 
tried Johannesburg with great success until the war, the chances 
for young barristers in the new colonies will be of the very best, 
and that there will be room for any number of them. That 
should be good news for those who stay at home, no less than 
for those who are willing to gmigrate for a time or for good, for 
of the overmanning of the Bar in England there is no doubt.” 

Universal regret will be felt at the announcement that Sir 
Spencer Ponsonby Fane has suffered a more or less serious 
accident while driving near his country house, Brympton, in the 
vicinity of Yeovil. His horse shied at a herd of pigs, his carriage 
collided with a waggon, and he himself was thrown out and 
suffered various injuries. During his long career as Comptroller 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s department, which began as early as 
1857, Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane has been consistently popular, 
and his charm of manner has gained and kept for him thousands 
of friends, great and small. Yet his position has been one in 
which it would have been easy for a tactless man to make 
enemies, for he has as often been compelled to say ‘‘no as “ yes.” 
The writer of this note may perhaps be forgiven for remembering 
that, some months before the Jubilee of 1897, he had to call upon 
Sir Spencer to ascertain upon what scale the celebrations were to 
be held. It is amusing at this date to recall the fact that Sir 
Spencer Fane then quite pooh-poohed the idea of any con- 
siderable ceremonial, on the ground that these things could not 
be allowed to happen every ten years. But the Press first, and 
the Government later, willed otherwise; and the result was the 
splendid series of pageants which, more perhaps than anything 
else, made.the unity of the Empire a reality. 








An important sale of books, and one of more than ordinary 
interest, occupied the whole of last week at Sotheby’s. Very good 
prices ruled, and the sale realised upwards of £5,500. Among 
the county histories were included Hasled’s ‘‘ Kent” in 4 vols. 
(£41), with several thousand coats of arms in the margins 
and on separate sheets by Thomas Dowse, and with several 
additional engravings. This was probably the author’s own 
copy, and contained marginal notes and corrections, including 
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some by Dr. Dering. A copy of Hodgson’s “ Northumberland,” 
1820-58, quarto, fetched £24. Three exceedingly rare pamphlets, 
relative to the discovery and conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
including a probable first edition of the Pizarro relation and 
the second edition of the fourth letter of Cortes, seldom to 
be found in such an excellent condition, realised £41. The Zarate 
account of Peru included in the one volume in limp vellum was 
the reprint of the rare original of Antwerp 1555. A beautiful 
specimen of Mearne’s binding, in the shape of King Charles’s 
“ Basilika,” realised £30. This was probably the copy belonging 
to Charles II., and save for some erasures of the inlayings was 
in splendid preservation. A copy of the Italian issue of 
“ Boccaccio”’ in 1757, in 5 vols., containing the exceedingly 
rare set of “* Estampes Galantes,”” went for £17 Ios. 





Two very rare volumes of poetry realised £42 and £33 
respectively, the first being Braithwait’s ‘‘ The Honest Ghost,” with 
a hitherto unknown title of “An excellent piece of concealed 
poesy,” and possibly an unique copy; the other being Breton’s 
*«Solemne Passion of the Soule’s Love,’”’ a second edition of 
which was purchased by the British Museum some years ago 
in the same rooms for £19. There are only four known impres- 
sions of this work. Among first editions of modern authors, 
“Tom Brown's School Days,” uncut and bound up with the 
original cloth covers (1857), fetched £10; while among many 
Browning first editions the chief interest attached to the extraor- 
dinary rare “‘ Pauline,” of which the only uncut copy offered for 
public sale went for £120. A few years ago Mr. Crampon’s cut 
copy, containing a note in Browning’s writing, sold for £145. 
A one-page quarto letter from Kitty Clive to Mrs. Garrick, 
written from Twickenham just after Garrick’s death, went for 
£18. This famous actress’s letters are exceedingly rare, even an 
unsigned specimen fetching nearly as much as £30. A very 
rare black letter volume from the first Canterbury Press 
(John Mychell, 1550), being an exposition upon the Epistle 
to the Philippians, written just after Henry VIII. had allowed 
the Scriptures to be read in English, reached £26 1os.; and 
another black letter in the original calf binding, ‘‘ The booke of 
Reynarde the Fox” (1550), of which only two other copies are 
known, fetched £28. 

Rivers have been too thick and flooded for much good to be 
done even with thase coarse fish that do not ask for the water to 
be so exactly the right size and colour as the more fastidious 
game fish require it. Nevertheless a wet winter such as the 
present, so far as it has gone, is full of good promise for the future, 
both for the coarse fish angler and: for him who can content his 
soul with no smaller deer than salmon and trout. Too long 
have we suffered under the scourge of drought, of rivers reduced 
to puddles and trickles. It has played havoc with the trout, it 
has caused grayling to vanish entirely from their old haunts. 
We have every reason to welcome the sight of floods, although 
they are not “ furthersome in the meantime,” as the Scotch folk 
say. 

From two parts of the country, widely remote the one from 
the other, we hear the same complaint, that the partridges are, 
already even now, in the early part of December, beginning to pair. 
It is unlikely, no doubt, that they will begin nesting operations 
seriously for a while yet, and the winter, so long deferred, must 
begin’soon to put a stop to such spring-tide enterprises. But 
in the meantime such abnormally early pairing of the birds is a 
great misfortune, for it is generally admitted that if one of a pair 
be shot, the survivor rarely gets another mate that season. 
Moreover paired birds are usually so tame that they can be killed 
down to the last bird. Of course this may mean wonderfully 
good bags late in the driving season, but they are bags made at 
a heavy expense to the stock, and made in no very sportsmanlike 
fashion. One cannot blame the birds for being deceived by the 
signs of the times. In the Southern counties the thrushes and 
skylarks are singing merrily and the primrose is abloom in the 
copses—all under the obvious and natural delusion that spring 
has come, 


It has been such a difficult problem to dispose of the glut of 
fruit during the past year, that many farmers and others will be 
glad to learn that so practical a grower as Mr. James Harper, of 
Stroud, has tried the evaporator with results of a most satisfactory 
nature, He says fruit and vegetable drying with it is easy, that 
prices yield a reasonable profit, and that a market exists already, 
having been created by the foreign supply. The cost of a suitable 
machine is about £25, which ought to be within the reach of a 
small farmer, and it will be capable of dealing with from 5,o00lb. 
to 6,ooolb. of produce per day.’ County Councils have in many 
cases been urged to encourage this method of preserving the 
surplus of fruit, but their excuse has invariably been that they 
were not assured of its being successful. This makes: Mr, 
Harper’s demonstration all the more important. It should be oasy 
for a group of small holders to get one evaporator among them. 


“"two after Mr. 
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The outlook is by no means rosy for the farmer just now, 
and undoubtedly he is losing heart again, as is testified by the 
fact that once more land is dropping in value—a quantity was 
sold in Essex the other day at between £4 and £5 an acre, 
To be sure, it was poor ‘‘saltings,” but so close to London 
it should have realised more than that. One cause of the 
dismal prospect is wheat. The hopes that it would go up are 
falsified ; day by day it drops a little, and the grower is made 
to see that his only good chance was to have sold when it 
was at, or over, 30s. a quarter. Then it has not been a good 
sowing year—much too wet—so that there is very little comfort, 
All this tends to throw men more into the dairy business, and as the 
milk part of it threatens to be overdone, the result may be in the 
end to force them into some creamery scheme whereby English 
cows would provide English tables with edible butter and 
cheese. That, at least, would be no unfortunate result. 





An unpleasant scene took place last week when the West- 
meath Hounds met at Crazy Corner. A number of farmers had 
assembled at the meet, and when the Master, Mr. Charters, came 
up, they told him that a follower of the hunt had made himselt 
objectionable by taking up boycotted land, and that they would 
not allow hounds to hunt over their lands if he did not with- 
draw. The object of their dislike, however, refused point blank 
to do so, and hounds moved over to another district without 
drawing the neighbouring coverts. If the gentleman persists in 
hunting there is every possibility of sport being stopped in West- 
meath. Mr. Charters only took up the Mastership this season, 
Lord Longford and his brother, the Hon. E. M. Pakenham— 
who were joint Masters—having to resign in consequence of the 
South African War. 


Rather an interesting experiment is in progress in Sweden, 
in the shape of an attempt to acclimatise the musk ox. There 
is every reason to think that it will succeed. The idea appears 
to be, that as soon as the herd becomes used to the climate it 
shall be set at large in the mountains of Northern Sweden, 
increasing and multiplying in a habitat that is not useful for the 
rearing of any other domestic or semi-domesticated animal, and 
that so it miay ultimately become a source of revenue. The 
nucleus of the herd is at present small enough, consisting of two 
calves, a male and female, imported by Herr Kolthoff’s Arctic 
Expedition. The expectation is that the wool or pelt of the ox, 
which is very thick, will become an article of valuable commerce, 
but there is some reason, we should suppose, to fear that its 
dense quality is likely to degenerate in a climate so much less 
severe than the arctic temperatures in which Nature and 
evolution have designed it to keep its wearer warm. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘ One of the best-beloved, by me 
and by all who know him, of my brother journalists has received 
the most interesting souvenir of the war which I have yet heard of. 
It is one of the first few shells that fell into Mafeking, plumping 
down into one of the rooms of the hotel through the wall. The 
stamp shows that it was made in England in 1879. It was 
captured by the Boers at Ingogo in 1880, and surrendered by 
them when peace was declared. Then later it fell into the hands 
of the British South Africa Company, and again into the hands! 
of the Boers during the Jameson Raid. Then it came tumbling 
into Mafeking, and now its warrior days are over. On the whole, 
it has had a chequered career as a projectile, and it has done very. 
little harm.” 


The good, to be derived from judicious protection is very 
manifest in the County Roscommon. In that county alone a 
bye-law has been passed dealing very strictly with the matter of 
plovers’ eggs, which are jealously preserved. In consequence. 
this is one of the few places where the graceful pzewit may now. 
be seen in plenty, and passing along the railway or roads large! 
numbers of these pretty birds are everywhere about. It would 
be well if other County Councils would follow the good example) 
of Roscommon. 


Ireland is a glorious country for the antiquarian, and many 
valuable relics of the past are to be picked up there. It was 
known to a few that a large bronze pot or caldron was ‘found in 
a bog in Westmeath a short time ago, but all trace of it was lost 
till a gentleman who was on the look-out for it for a friend's 
collection discovered where it was—doing duty as a hen box in 
an outhouse of a cabin. The owner, Paddy Hogan, was nearly 
knocked speechléss by being given £5 for the ‘ould pot,” which 
was.removed to Major ——’s collection of antiques. A day or 
had effected the purchase, the Rev. Mr. ——, 
also an enthusiastic antiquarian, arrived, and without seeing “ the 
pot” made an offer of £50, which he immediately increased to 
£75. Great was his disappointment to find it had been sold, and 
M 





r. ——’s to think that he had let £70 slip though his hands so_ 


softly, for he turned the bronze over to the Major at the price he 
paid for it. The caldroa, which is of heavy bronze plates 
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beautifully riveted together, and with two heavy bronze rings for 
handles, is supposed to be many hundreds of years old, and the 
gift of an Irish king to the King of Tara. 


Quails, as to the export of which from Egypt and its effect 
on the numbers of the birds Lord Cromer issued last year some 
interesting statistics, which were subsequently published in 
Country LIFE, were so scarce in the autumn that at 
Constantinople there were practically none. The quails leave 
Africa in the spring. Some fly across the Mediterranean to 
Central and Western Europe, and others work round by the 
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coast of Asia Minor, and then cross the Marmora and Bosphorus. 
The return of these Turkish quails is looked for with eagerness 
by sportsmen at Constantinople. Asa rule, in September and 
October they swarm in the fields round the capital. It is 
customary to take a small house down the coast of the Marmora, 
and shoot the quails which lie like grouse in the great plains of 
heather along the sea coast. Bags of from twenty to thirty brace 
are easily made. This year's scarcity is probably due to the 
same causes that have made the year one of the worst for 
partridges ever known, very cold and wet in the breeding season, 
all over Europe. 


NEW HOMES IX OLD HOUSES. 


OME time ago there 
appeared in CouNTRY 

Lire a series of views 

of old country cottages 

and farmhouses suit- 

able for summer homes _ for 
people with country tastes, but 
whose business lay in town. 
The existing accommodation 
in each type of old house was 
described, but not the altera- 
tions needed to make them 
habitable where, owing to 
neglect or change of ownership, 
the interior had been spoiled, 
or split into two or three tene- 
ments for labourers. The 
accompanying views of an old 
house at Compton, near Win- 
chester, show how _ very 
successfully damage of this 
kind may be repaired, and what 
was first a small but quite 
good farmhouse, and was after- 
wards divided up for labourers 
to live in, may, as its occupier 
says, be made a quiet and 
satisfactory home for one whose 
work lies all day in a country 
town. It would be equally 
suited for a bachelor or small 
family to spend their summer 
holidays in, though not on the 
scale of the Sabine Farm, 
illustrated in the same con- 
nection in these pages. It is a house standing at the end of 
a village near Winchester. Its occupier, Mr. George Kitchen, 


Mrs. Delves Broughton. 
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THE COTTAGE AND GARDEN AT COMPTON: END. Copyright 


ason of the Dean of Durham, formerly Dea of Winchester, 
is an architect, and most readers will agree that he has made a 
signal success by his metamor- 
phosis of the old place, keeping 
all that was good, and just 
making what was_ possibly 
good, but partly unappreciated 
and partly spoiled, into some- 
thing rather better than it was 
before. The house is thatched, 
and is called the Old Rectory. 
Possibly it was soat one time, for 
rectories were usually modest 
affairs before the rise of corn 
prices in the great war. Per- 
haps it was a secondary farm 
on the estate, as it lies a long 
way from the church, and has 
a thatched barn at the back. 
It stands, looking south-east, 
at the head of one of the sweet 
little branch valleys of the 
Itchen, with downs behind and 
fields in front. The trees also 
shade the garden from the 
evening sun, an advantage in 
hot dry weather. “Life in a 
cottage” soon teaches the use 
of ali these simple and‘hatural 
conditions of life—water, sun, 
shade, and shelter. 

The cottage itself had been 
turned into two cottages, and 
was reconverted to on. by block- 
ing up one front door and doing 
away with the more recent of 

Copyright thetwostaircases. Thenthetwo 
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front rooms were thrown into one, 
making .a picturesque living-room at 
two levels, with old furniture, the 
upper half floored with oak, the lower 
paved with tiles, and both kept 
polished with beeswax. One fireplace 
was boarded up and hidden by the 
oak dresser, and the other cut down so as 
to burn wood and peat on the hearth. 
The oak rafters of the ceiling and some 
fine oak beams were cleaned of their 
plaster and whitewash, and an old oak 
column from a demolished house near 
by came in admirably as a support where 
the dividing wall had been removed. The 
chief expense was in making a new kitchen 
and scullery out of a large flint-paved 
wash-house under the back bedrooms. 
Most of the floors are of elm, and 
: also the little winding staircase, which 
has natural sticks of apple wood for 
. hand-rails, highly polished by constant 
' use. There is an oak bracket of 
' Elizabethan character on the landing, 
' which shows that that part of the 
house is of some age, and may, according 
' to village tradition, have sheltered some 
i of Cromwell's officers at the siege of Win- van 
{ chester in 1645. It is not far from a hill 
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garden-room leading from the living- 
room, all doors and windows, which 
has proved the most useful room in 3 Coron 
the house. Its flat lead roof catches ashing 
the morning sun and rain-water, and 
forms a delightful open-air bathroom ig 
opening from the bedroom above. 
The garden, of about an acre, was 7 
merely a putato field when taken in 
hand some five years ‘ago, and was 
laid out formally in relation to the } a 
house with brick-paved paths, grass { 
walks, and large beds with an abundance 
of old-fashioned flowers. An old dis- 
carded stone sundial from a Hampshire ) 
churchyard was set up on a plot of grass 
at the end of the principal path, backed = 
by a yew hedge planted in a semicircle, 1 


and brightened by tubs of red geraniums { pet ra = 


set at intervals in front of the hedge. The 


sundial is shaped like a cross with four arms, and tells the hours AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


in four different places at the same time. The illustrations show 
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old materials, and last of all a little Tes 
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the cottage itself, the living-room with its different levels, rafters, AST week the writer spent an afternoon with one of the most consider- 
and pillar, and the fireplace, of really excellent design, with a 4 able landowners in the South-west of England, and the conversation 
view towards the dining department of the establishment. naturally turned a good deal on the agricultural outlook. He took a very 


dismal view of it, and, far from admitting any 
improvement, said the condition of his tenantry 
was worse now than it had been even in the 
evil days of 1893. Such hopes of a revival 
as were cherished last year had dwindled to 
nothing. He is one of those persons who are 
absolutely truthful by nature, and no doubt 
whatever could be entertained that he spoke 
from knowledge and without exaggeration. Yet 
before joining in such a lament it is always 
necessary to understand the circumstances under 
which it is raised. Very few owrers of land found 
their opinion upon any wide survey of the state 
of affairs, that is to say, they judge solely by 
their own land, and take no account of that of 
their neighbours, or at least of such neighbours 
as are not immediately contiguous. But in 
point of fact conditions vary so much that a 
correct generalisation is practically impossible— 
one kind of land does well and another does not, 
one type of holding succeeds and another fails, 
so that individual opinion counts for little. 

The principal estate referred to consists to 4 
large extent of light down land, the average letting 
value of which is about 15s. an acre, and the 
farmers think it too much. Now compare that 
with what occurs when really first-rate pasture is 
put up to auction. We witnessed a lively scene 
of the kind in autumn, butchers and graziers 
competing for park land very far away indeed 
from any considerable town. They were very 
g'ad to give between £5 and £6 an acre for it. 
But at present it is most difficult to make light 
land pay, and its value is accordingly on the 
decrease—some was sold in Essex not long ag 
freehold, for between £4 and £5 an acre. It was 
ssid to be not worth the money, but any capi 


4. W. Salmon, THE LlLV/NG-ROOM. Copyright alist who could afford to wait would not make 4 
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mistake in tak'ng up such investments whenever 
they are offered, and they are not likely to be 
uncommon for some time to come. Light, high- 
lying soil composed largely of wold or down at 
present yields so little, and so often fails to yie'd 
anything, that the owners are sick of it. The 
depression has lasted so long that all who depend 
upon rents have been thoroughly impoverished. 
Nevertheless it would be a mistake to let 
the pessimism of these sufferers throw a cloud 
over all the prospect. In Essex, although some 
are even worse off than they were, and bits of 
land here and there are actually being abardoned, 
many other farms previously derelict are now 
returning at least a moderate livelihood. This 
is largely due to the exertions of Mr. Steel, of 
Southend, who was a moving spirit in organising 
tne milk trade and setting the farmers on to 
dairy work. We believe there is still much to be 
done on those lines, especially in the way of 
introducing arable cultivation into dairy farms, 
as it stands to reason that this continual laying 
down to permanent pasture land that is quite 
unsuitable to it cannot be economic. But the 
farmers have scarcely had time yet to get their 
hands turned ; as they begin to feel more com- 
fortable they will be able to turn their attention 
more towards development and improvement. 
Good feeding land in the North, in the Midlands, 
or even in Devonshire, is now at a premium, 
and commanding rents that show how little 
depression is felt there, at all events. Indeed it 
is a pleasure to see how cheerful are those engaged. 
Undoubtedly the most cheerful tidings come 
from the small holdings. One hears much the 
same about them in every quarter of England. 
They have always done well in the fruit counties, 2% WW. Salmon. 
such as Kent, Hereford, and Worcestershire, 
and in certain parts of the Midlands, but now they are eagerly sought after even 
in the corn-growing districts, in Norfolk and Cambridge, and to asmaller extent 
in Essex on the East Coast, and in Wiltshire in the West. In great measure this 
appears to be due to the scarcity of labour. Where men are plentiful and cheap 
a large farm, like a large factory, is the more profitable, because it is possible to 
do with a smaller yield per acre. Where workmen are scarce and dear the 
opposite is the cise. Then the small holder has his innings, beciuse being able 
to get most of the work done by members of his family, he is able to save on 
the labour bill. Yet all that is more or less a theoretical explanation. The 
fact in itself is extremely satisfactory that small holdings are increasing in 
number—-it means a steady growth of one of the most. durable elements of the 
rural population. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


RS. BERTIE CORBET, whose portrait we produce, 
is a daughter of the late Colonel Wittington, 
7th Dragoon Guards, and of Mrs. Wittington, of 

Woolley Park, Yorkshire. She is fond of hunting, and a good 
horsewoman. Mrs. Corbet is sailing shortly for Australia with 
her husband, Captain Corbet, late 1st Life Guards, who has just 
returned from South Africa on his appointment as A.D.C. to 
Lord Hopetoun, first Governor-General of Australia. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


N common with a large number of my friends I have recently received 
sample pages of a poem called ‘Ad Astra,” with a declaration that it 
is the poem of the year. Sandwichmen—horrid thought !—have also 
announced the same great fact to me on their backs and on their fronts ; 
and this surely is a case for gentle protest. If good wine needs no bush, 
still less does good poetry stand in need of the sandwichman. Now I 

cannot remember much of ‘‘ Ad Astra,” but I have before me ‘ Songs and 
Lyrics” (Richards), by Charles Whitworth Wynne, who is described as the 
author of ‘* Ad Astra,” and, accepting the view that the last-named poem is epoch- 
making, I have looked with some interest into the Songs and Lyrics. They 
compel the inference that the poet of the year must have fallen from his high 
estate. For one thing, he flings his epithets broadcast, like the bards who were 
scofled at in the familiar lines : 


‘* Lurid flames and frank suspicion 
Hand in hand together prance ; 
See the God performs his mission ; 
Chivalry, resign thy lance.” 


Surely if Mr. Charles Whitworth Wynne had seen this satiric verse he would 
never have written, or, at any rate, he would never have published, 


‘¢ Not for me the City’s glamour, 

Its adulterate wine— 
Hectic flush and noisy clamour 
Of a World supine.” : 


In the same set of verses, again, what can one say of the following vers@p ; 


referring to birds in the country? 
‘¢ London streets may brim with morsels, 
Dainty bits and fine, 
But for them the cottage door-sills, 
Ruddy light and shine !” 


Then there are times when Mr. Charles Whitworth Wynne waxes glowing 
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in description of the charms of his lady, one Estelle, and it seems to me that, in 
a kind of ‘* Locksley Hall” metre, with an unpardonable refrain, he somewhat 
overdoes the business. Here is a sample: 


‘** Like the tints that fall at sunset on a cloudlet’s dri ting snow, 
Like the flash of crimson streamers when the Alpine ridges glow, 
Like the blossoms of the almond, like the petals of the sloe, 

So are thy cheeks, true love, to me.” 


If his be a true sample of the work of the author of the poem of the year, 
then give me Miss, or Mrs., Jane Oakley, who publishes her poems themselves 
in the advertisement pages and supports journalism, not sandwichmen. 

But seriously, and apart of course from ‘‘Ad Astra,” this has been a 
terribly weak year in the way of poetry, and I observe that one commentator 
quotes the war as a reason, not on the ground that it has prevented poets from 
writing, but rather on the hypothesis that, for commercial reasons, they have 
kept their verses back until a better time comes. That explanation is not likely 
to be quite correct. It betrays failure to understand the genus trritabile 
poetarum, and besides, they very seldom expect to make money. 

Last week allusion was made to the love-letters of an Englishwoman, the 
appearance of which from Mr. Murray’s house was somewhat of a shock, and 
mention was made also of a very striking bcok which issued from the same 
house in the summer, in the form of a novel indicating the same kind of 
baseness in a man that has been committed in this case if the letters, being 
really authentic, have been handed over for publication by the man to whom 
they were originally addressed. The book, of which for the moment I could not 
recall the name, was Miss Edith Wharton’s ‘* A Gift from the Grave,” and the 
coincidence of idea is so extraordinary that a brilliant woman of letters suggested 
to me, only last night, that Miss Wharton might be the ‘‘authoress” of these letters. 
The notion is quite worth thinking about, and if it Le correct, it can only be said 
that Miss Wharton has written with wonderful skill, In the course of the same 
conversation I said in mock priggishness, and feeling confident that there would 
Le a smart answer, that neither Miss Wharton nor anybody else could be an 
‘*authoress,” since the word did not exist. ‘‘ What, then, is the feminine of 
author?” ** Auctrix, if anything,” was the answer. ‘* Not a bit of it, writer ; 
don’t you know that the Author’s Club consists entirely of men, and the Writer’s 
Club of women?” Then my lady friend declared that the idea, which is 
certainly new, was not original, but that is ‘‘ pretty Fanny’s way ”—not that 
her name is Fanny. She has originated some of the best sayings which have 
gone the round of, London, but her way of bringing them out is to say, ‘ Did 
you hear what my sister said the other day?” It was thus that she introduced 
a great saying apropos of a more or less famous actress who appeared on the 
stage in somewhat slight apparel: ‘* My sister says she is like an amateur’s 
photograph, insufficiently developed and over-exposed.” 

The Spectator has an interesting article on ‘* The Search for a New Animal,” 
which might perhaps have been more accurately entitled ‘‘The Search for a 
Very Old Animal,” hung upon the peg of Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s expedition on 
behalf of the Dazly Express after the mylodon, By reference to Darwin’s ‘‘ Voyage 
of the Beagle,” and on general principles, the writer is not inclined to speak 
quite contemptuously of this new and curious development of newspaper enterprise. 
More interesting to me is the fact that the explorer, who is now going to try the 
Cordilleras, is also the author of the beautiful romance, ‘‘ Daughters of Dreams,” 
which began to appear in the Christmas number of Country LiFe, pub‘ished 
on December 8th. 

Literary news there is really almost none, and that gives me an opportunity 
of pointing to a réally good thing which might pass unnoticed in the Christmas 
number of Pearson’s Alagazine. It is a parody hy Bret Harte of Dr. Conan 
Doyle in his Sherlock Holmes vein, The begitming is simply splendid. ‘I 
found Hemlock Jones in the old Brook Street lodgings musing before the fire. 
With the freédom of an old friend I at once threw myself in my old familiar 
attitude at his feet, and gently caressed his boot,” and the whole thing is worked 
out in the merriest fashion until the friend—we all know that doctor. friend and 
his surprising neglect of his own business—is himself accused of the theft of the 
master’s cigarette case, and, leaving Hemlock Jones for ever, attends to his 
practice and grows rich. - Nobody is likely to enjoy the skit’ more. heartily than 
Dr. Conan Doyle. 

‘©Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy ” (Heinemann) is, like the Pickwick Papers, in 
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my judgment, best taken in little doses, which are mirth-provoking, and the 
“casual observations” at the end, which have been largely quoted because 
they were go easy to cut out and hand to the printer, are by no means the 
wittiest. The book as a whole is studded with gems. Best of all perhaps is 
Mr. Dooley as Hop Lung Dooley of Koochoo. ‘‘ Along comes a bald-headed 
man with chin-whiskers from Baraboo, Wisconsin, an’ says he: ‘ Benighted an’ 
haythen Dooley,’ says he, ‘ye have no God,’ he says. ‘I have,’ says I. ‘I have 
a lot iv them,’ says I.” Then the refzrence to a recent Society scandal contains 
some really witty sayings, especially ‘‘ An American’s home in London is an 
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Englishman’s castle.” For sheer, boisterous humour Mr. Dooley is bad to beat, 
but, as has been suggested, he should be taken in homceopathic doses. 
Books to order from the library : 
** Love’s Argument, etc.” (poetry). Ellen T. Fowler. (Hodder.) 
‘* Herod.” Stephen Phillips. (Lane.) 
‘* Montes the Matador.” Frank Harris. (Richards.) 
** Number One and Number Two.” TF. M. Peard. _(Macmillan.) 
‘* The Lady of Dreams.” Una Silberrad. (Heinemann.) 


‘* The Life of Paris.” Richard Whiteing. (Murray.) LOOKER-ON, 








THE CELLARER’S STORE. 


HE Monks’ Barn at Middle 
Littleton belonged to the 
monastery of Eavesham where 
stood one of the richest of all 
English abbeys. For _ its 

maintenance manor after manor was 
granted by pious founders, and these 
manors, when the abbey had reached 
its full growth and pomp of power, 
were assigned to support different 
sides of its household expenditure. 
These again were presided over by 
separate officers, of whom the prin- 
cipal, as dealing with the supplies of 
the “inner monk,” were the cellarer 
and the manciple. Other officers 
looked after the buildings, and repair 
of the abbey and its offices, houses, and 
fabric; but these two were intimately and 
entirely concerned with the corporal 
welfare of the holy fathers, and the 
rather holy lay brothers. The man- 
ciple, among other matters, arranged 
for “‘ sticks of eels ” to be delivered from 
all the abbey mills, twelve in number. 
He also received a tribute from Lan- 
cashire of 2,000 salt fish—probably salt 
cod—and looked after the produce of the 
fish pools in general. For the abbot’s 
own use he also received sixty salmon Copyright 
from Lancashire. These salmon were 

brought all the way on horseback, so as to arrive fresh 
and tasty for the feast of a Saxon saint, whose name the 
writer does not recall, which was held on January 14th. The 
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OLD MANOR HOUSE, MIDDLE LITTLETON. "COUNTRY LIFE." 


STONE TITHE BARN, SIDE VIEW. 
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whole fish course seems to have been under his control, carp, 
tench, salt stock fish, and ale for sauce, of which he issued a 
good allowance. The ale was probably for stewing the carp, 
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as is nowdone in Germany. He seems to have had a very liberal 
notion of how things ought to be done. If the abbey was not a 
comfortable place for the inmates of the cells, it was clearly not 
the fault of the particular manciple here referred to. He had for 
colleague an even more important officer--the cellarer. It is said 
that an old sexton or verger of Norwich Cathedral once went 
quite mad on the subject of the cellarer of the monks there, and 
of cellarers in general, so impressed was he by reading the 
accounts of the magnificent way in which they catered. The 
Eavesham cellarer’s ideas were also liberal, but he probably 
inherited the tradition of a fixed scale and allowance from a long 
line of predecessors. Daily he gave out as ‘*commons” or 
rations, seventy-two loaves of bread, and a sufficiency of beer, wine, 
salt, oatmeal, fuel, and honey, for they had no sugar, and that 
was the only sweetening available. To supply the cellarer’s store, 
three manors, or the produce of three manors, were set aside. 
These manors were at South, North, and Little Middleton, land 
apparently granted to the abbey very early in its existence by 
two Saxon kings. In time the monks built a large farm there, 








and there is still a fine Tudor manor house shown here. But 
that is of very much later date than the barn. The barn is in 
the shape of a cross, and has crosses on the summits of its gables. 
In an account of the Barton Barn at Bradford-on-Avon, in a 
recent number of Country LIFE, it was noticed that the transepts 
opposite the big doors were generally used as winnowing-places, 
where the dust and chaff were blown out into the air by the 
draught coming in at the back of the transepts and going out at 
the big doors. 

In this Middleton barn the site of the old threshing-floor, as 
well as of the winnowing-places, is discoverable. It ran right 
along the transepts, having a lofty door at either end. The 
builder of the Grange was Abbott Ombresbury. Probably he 
built the barn, too, to hold the tithes of corn from the three 
parishes. The barn is 150ft. long, excellently built, and in good 
preservation still. Most of these tithe-barns were originally 
roofed with wooden “slats.” The stone roofs were added later, 
and with them often large additional buttresses to support the 
walls. 














BOOK I.—LOVE’S MIRACLE. 


CHAPTER III. 
“Witt You BE Her ApvocaTEe?” 


HE headland of Mont Orgueil, crowned with its castle, 
looked eastward toward France. To right and left 
two horseshoe bays, bitten out from the green land, 
turned tall and jagged edges to the Channel tides, 
which leaped in white spray about the scattered reefs 

at the mount’s weedy bases. To the north curved savage bays, 
one dark beyond the other, and here and there were wooded 
heights inland, fringed black against the sky by day and crowned 
with stars by night. 

Upon the ramparts of the castle two men stood together in 
the windy morning, and looked over the broken gorse-clad 
uplands that lay between the castle and the distant woods. 

“‘ Where is the Count ?”’ asked Tonstain, a man of a fine 
persuasive presence, black-eyed, black-browed, but his thick hair 
already turned white as snow. Some had it that this violent 
encounter of youth and age set in one body marred his looks; 
others, pleased with the variance, vowed it marked him from the 
common herd, and fitted signally with his high renown. For the 
seigneur of Grouville had skill in much strange knowledge, an4 
worked cures among the wounded and the sick at which the 
people marvelled. 

His companion mumbled in his beard. 

‘‘ Who knows ?.”” he said aloud, and shook his head. 

*“« He loves to ride alone.” 

“Alone! Yes, he rides forth alone, but—who can tell?” 
and Drogo de Barantin drew his lips inwards, as one who could 
say much but will not. : 

Tonstain looked down at him, for Barantin was small and 
old and ugly, with foolish, anxious eyes. deep set in a seared face. 

‘You are his chief adviser, and —the Count se2ms not 
ashamed of many loves—so I am told,” Tonstain went on. 

“J am Duke William’s seneschal of all his lands in Gersay. 
You have read the words written, Tonstain, for you are a 
clerk”; he raised his voice to a high pompous note; “ ‘and 
in that which concerns our goods and personal affairs, we have 
full confidence in our well-beloved Drogo de Barantin, seigneur 
of Rozel.’” 
“Yes, yes; many a time and often I have heard of it!” 
interrupted Tonstain. 
“Aye, and seen it with your eyes,” insisted the old man. 
“In Gersay here, I stand for the Duke himself. In the old 
Count’s time, when you were young, and journeying to the Holy 
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Sepulchre, I was his chief counsellor and friend. With this 
Karadac I hold but slight authority. He acts not on my 
counsels, but his own. The times are sadly changed, Tonstain. 
I rule no longer—I obey.” 

‘‘ Karadac is his own man, truly,” said the other, as if he 
mused. 

‘‘ He hearkens to me with his grave face, and he will own 
he lacks experience, but he lives and thinks alone—except of 
late. Goyault of Gros-Nez, since he returned full of adventures 
from across the seas, has won much upon the Count.” 

‘You should find the Count a wife.” Tonstain’s glance fell 
slily on the disquiet face, whose hundred monkey wrinkles creased 
together more closely at the word. 

‘‘That I cannot. He is hard to understand. Of late he has 
been light of love, yet all his youth was stainless. There are 
noble ladies he might win, whose tendence and whose tenderness 
would draw him home from these strange wanderings in 
the hills. But no—he will not, no!’’ He shook his head again 
despondingly. 

‘What think you of this message from Grenezay? Will 
he go forth upon this English damsel’s quest ? ” 

‘‘ As like as not—as like as not! I will advise him to stay 
safe at home. I doubt the issue. For it will anger Duke 
William when he hears that Karadac has gone to fight the 
knight of Morlaix for some vagrant Saxon slut!” 

‘‘ Have you seen the picture, Sir Drogo? The damsel is 
very beautiful, and Karadac, for all his solitary communings and 
lone ventures, is a man.” 

‘“« Yes, but she is smirched with witchcraft, and he is proud.” 

‘Whom would you have him wed ?”’ 

** A lady of his blood and land, one that we know and love. 
Pah, these foolish quests!”” He sat down, as one wearied, in an 
embrasure of the parapet, and looked up with narrowed eyelids 
suspiciously at his companion. ‘‘ You are but acting innocence, 
Tonstain. You know poor Gundred’s secret like the rest; the 
only blind one is the Count. There is the Count’s true mate, 
born of the land. She is my daughter, but her blood is royal 
and her face is not less fair than this beglamouring Algitha’s.” 

“As you say, the Count is blind,” repeated Tonstain, 
blandly. 

Barantin veered, as was much his wont, from one position to 
another. He would trust and distrust in five minutes’ space. 
To the instinct of a buffoon’s sagacity he joined an unstable will, 
which drove him to put foolish faith in half-suspected foes, and to 
seek help from hands he hated. 
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_ Will you be her advocate, Tonstain, for you are master ot 
strange knowledge ?”’ he said, peeringly; ‘ will you be the man 
to open Karadac’s eyes?” 

“Or shut them,” thought Tonstain, with malicious humour; 
for Gundred had not that beauty which is every woman’s right, and 
without which she goes beggared all her days. Aloud he 
answered, ‘‘ Karadac’s humour is not to be counted on, but, 
should occasion offer, I will do what I may.” 

How he was to carry out his promise in the future was 
hidden even from Tonstain’s far-seeing eyes. He loved to make 
a mock of human nature, watching its play of passion with a 
cold and scoffing interest ; he lived at second hand, dissectingh is 
fellows’ souls, and pleased to hug himself in self-content while 
hearts did ache or break under the strain of the remorse- 
lessness of life. Sometimes he set himself to set his world at 
odds, that he might fill his leisure with the stress of others’ 
loves and hates, their envyings, strugglings, their disappoint- 
ments, and despairs. The agony of that battle was to him a 
mimic tilt from which he drew pastime, and a secret cause for 
smiles ; nor was it all for pastime either, since he was not slow 
to see and seek advantage, whoever lost the game. 

Tonstain leaned upon the parapet. He wore a flowing 
robe, and the wind flicked about its selvedges. He drew his 
wide sleeves closer as he leaned out to gaze upon the smooth 
slopes of sward that lay below the curving curtain of the castle 
walls. 

‘“*‘ Here comes a rider. See, it is Sir Goyault,” he said. 

“What? Is not the Count with him? Does he ride 
alone ?”’ The Sieur de Barantin rose with a troubled air. 

‘** Perchance he follows. Let us look across the marshes,” 
said Tonstain, and led the way by the uneven stone footing 
round the battlements to the opposite side of the tower, whence 
they could overlook leagues of sand and swamp and shallow. 

Close at the cliff’s foot clustered the hamlet of Gouray, and 
beyond the coast-line trending south lay, between high-backed 
ridges and the sea, a vast waste of weedy flats broken by 
stretches of pale sand, and patched with rocks and beds of heavy 
reeds, and glittering windblown pools, where the sweet water of 
the land drained through, and spoilt its virtue in the brackish 
flow. 

On the far sea-rim the tide was rising, marked by a white 
wavering line of birds. Barantin raised his hand to shade his 
eyes, and searched the empty levels. 

‘‘T see no one there,” he said at last. 

But Tonstain, ‘under the edges of his flat cap, descried a 
struggling atom in the distance. 

‘‘ Is there danger on the flats now, Drogo ?” he asked. 

“You are of Grouville, and do not know? The water rises 
fast as any horse can gallop.” 

Tonstain met the scornful question with a smile. ‘I see a 
rider who knows his danger and who rides at haste. He comes 
from St. Clement’s. Perhaps Karadac, if he has been at the 
hermitage with the recluse ? ” 

De Barantin clicked his tongue derisively. 

** Recluse!” cried he. ‘Had you seen Anne of Rozel, or 
that French minx Yvoine, you would not tell me of recluses ! 
La la, la, when Karadac rides forth gorse-blossoms are in 
season—aye, and kisses too!” 

“T had not thought him such a one,” replied the other, 
musingly. 

Tonstain halted at the word as he was about to descend the 
winding stair. 

‘Nor I, nor I myself; but he has proved it once and again 
of late. Do not forget our compact, Tonstain; I will find 
means to pay you back in full. Speak, if occasion offers, to 
Karadac. For though he scatter kisses here or there, a wife— 
mind you, a wife-—it would give me some hold upon him. 
Gundred too——” and so muttering, he went into the darkness 
of the tower stair. 

The seigneur of Grouville waited until the slow footsteps died 
away in silence, then he turned his face skywards, and laughed 
at the mounting sun as though the upper heaven were his 
confidant. 


CIA? Tier EY. 
Wuart 1s Love? 


GoyauLT, seigneur of Gros-Nez, made no haste to appear 
in the great hall of the castle of Mont Orgueil, although the 
fluster and the whisper of strange news from Grenezay had 
passed through the courtyards and din. corridors. The Count 
was absent, none knew where, and Barantin, lord of Rozel, 
to whom in lieu of the Count he must otherwise have presented 
himself, was said to be engrossed in considering the message 
which the newly-arrived herald had brought from _ the 
neighbouring island. 


Goyault’s horse was tired, his armour had lost a rivet, and - 


to both these matters he attended before he crossed the green 
steep of sward, and, passing up under the second portcullis, 
mounted a rocky way—eased by stone steps in the steeper places— 
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that led him to the hall. His entrance was greeted with a shout 
and the crowd rallied round him, telling tidings of some famous 
jousts, when or where to be held no one could say. Vague 
rumours from none knew what source had reached them, no news 
that was assured, but enough to raise idle expectations to the 
highest. 

At first a hundred questioners assailed Goyault, and eager 
hands plucked at his tunic sleeves, but to all he answered truly 
that he knew nothing, and added here and there some jest at 
which they laughed, and still they crowded round him, for 
Goyault, whether he carried news or no, was always a chief 
favourite with his kind. 

A face fine-cut and souled with chivalrous eyes crowned the 
perfection of his shape. Those eyes were fair and clear, and of a 
blue that flashed and lightened in his rage; but for the most part 
laughter dwelt in them, and those who saw it would love the 
man unawares. He had wandered far in England and in 
France, and stories of his prowess, carried home by minstrels to 
the Gersay castle, were greedily believed. For Goyault had 
been born in some happy hour when envy slept and only love 
awaked. 

' The talk in the hall swung on between question and reply. 
Some said the herald carried somewhat on his saddlebow. A 
picture? No, no, that could not be!—though young Guille 
de Saumareesq vowed that it was so and he would take his 
oath of it. 

Apart from all the laughter and surmise a lady stood at the 
upper end of the hall, Gundred de Barantin, alone; she always 
seemed alone—and silent, sad with distant thoughts excepting 
when the Count was by. She was a woman tall, harsh-featured, 
bitter-black, in whose face love battled pitifully with a certain 
shame and agony of pride. 

Across the throng her eyes caught Goyault’s, and he read a 
summons in them. Breaking from his friends he reached 
her side. 

‘* Would you not hear the truth about these jousts?” she 
asked, in her strange utterance, sweet-toned but thick and 
stumbling. 

‘* Yes, if I ride thither,”’ he replied, smiling. 

“‘T think you will ride thither, and, perhaps, the Count. But 
you; yes, you must go because 5 

Goyault moved his shoulder carelessly. 

‘‘Why must I go?” 

‘Shall I show you why?” she answered. ‘ Follow me.” 

He took her hand, the long brown slender hand he knew 
that one man hated, and led her from the hall. At the door of 
the castle chapel she stopped. 

‘‘ Goyault,”’ she said, struggling for clear speech, ‘‘ Goyault, 
listen. ‘This day’s business means much to you and me.” 

He dropped her hand. 

‘* Lady, you love the shadow and I love the light.” 

‘‘ Nay, I live in the shadow, yearning for the light—it is an 
unhappy lot; I would not have you share it. Yet thestars have 
said our fates are knitted close.” 

Goyault’s brow clouded and he crossed himself. 

‘« The saints forfend!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ What of this herald 
and his message ?” 

«He has come across the sea from Grenezay to bring the 
picture——”’ 

“Then Guille de Saumareesq was right—there is a picture ? ” 

‘‘In the chapel, here.’”’ She pushed open the door and 
entered, but, turning on the threshold, walked beside him to 
where, raised upon a settle by a pillar, the picture faced a narrow 
window. : 

Goyault stood silent before it. And that which is sweetest 
and fiercest in man’s life swept through him. For two 
long years he had not seen her face, and now she seemed to 
stand within the reach of his arms. A storm of feeling shook 
him like a reed. In his heart was he not always dreaming of 
this girl, whose eyes held some wistful question, and to whom 
the man and knight within him had gone forth irrevocably when 
he had seen her, a shy young slip of maidenhood, in her father’s 
tent on the English shore? 

“You know her ? ’—Gundred’s voice fell as a hand falls on 
a sleeper’s arm. 

Goyault started with a quick sense of danger, then he 
turned his head and looked at her across his shoulder with a 
smile. 

‘¢]T have seen her,” he said. 

‘Is not this that Algitha of whom you told me once? You 
men with your full lives forget the very words you speak, but 
women, who drag out dull, empty years at home, remember. 
This is the Lady Algitha, daughter of Wulnoth, whom two 
summers past you swore to wed when she should be grown to 
womanhood.” 

A dark colour stained the sunburn of his cheek. 

‘¢ What of her?” he said, shortly. 

«‘T will not harass you with delay, because I see your 
heart is in the matter,” returned the woman, gently. ‘She 
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her of witchcraft whereby he cannot choose but love her still, 
although the man is sick of love.”’ 

“She needs a champion? I will gc!” He sprang half- 
way across the floor. 

She laid her hand upon the rigid muscles of his arm. 

** Wait a while. In her own land none will defend her 
cause. She is a witch, they say.” 

Goyault laughed again, contemptuously. 

‘“« She is beautiful—that is all her witchcraft !’ 

‘1 can well believe it,” said the woman, mournfully, and she, 
like Goyault, dwelt upon the pictured face. ‘ But what of the 
Count? The message is for him.” 

“* He will give me the errand. Karadac loves no woman.” 

‘‘] pray Heaven it may be so!” 

‘‘You have heard more? What is it?” 

‘* No,” she answered, heavily ; ‘‘ my heart misgivesme. That 
is all.” 

A strange new pity pierced him. This it was to love in 
vain—to tremble at a glance, to ache in secret for a word, to 
be the mock of grinning fools, to live heart-weary, and to die 
despaired ! 

Gundred had moved forward, and stood beside the picture. 
The same light fell on both, and Goyault’s gaze, turning in pity 
from the lovely semblance to the breathing woman, changed. 
Unwittingly Gundred had challenged comparison with one who 
was so fair that all men loved her. A quick disgust divided pity 
upon Goyault’s face, and Gundred, turning, saw. The sight 
stabbed her with remembrance: she had read the same harsh 
thought in other eyes, those dear, estranged eyes that were the 
Count’s. 

Then all her pent-up misery broke out in sidelong 
questionings. 

‘*What is man’s love, Goyault? Answer me! What is 
it you love? Is it the girl? Or is it not her mouth, her eyes, 
her shape? Which is it then?” 

Goyault paused. This was love, too, this swift and galling 
anger that wrung the lips which uttered it. 

‘*The whole,” he answered kindly enough. ‘For one 
sweet element supports another; each adds to each, and they 
are indivisible. Without those tender lips she would not be 
herself; without that wistful look 1 carry in my heart she would 
not be herself. It is the whole we love, the whole most 
blessed embodiment and soul. It is herself we love. Would 
you dissolve her into parts for judgment ? That is not to love!” 

Gundred smiled the th n. hard smile of scorn. 

“If she were marred?” se asked, and paused upon the 
question. 

‘‘Marred? Now God forfend!” 

“Aye, God forfend!” she echad gently. ‘Such loveli- 
ness is rare. But answer, Goyault. lf she but stumbled in the 
fire face downwards and lost her beauty in the flames. Or if 
she were struck with that foul distemper which sears the face and 
blinds the eyes of many, would you love her then ?—love her 
soul if this delicate sheath were spoilt by sickness or some 
mischance ? ” 

Goyault pondered. 

““Tt could not be!”’ he said at last, and shuddered. ‘It is 
unimaginable!” 

Gundred’s grave eyes still held him. 

‘« That is no answer.” 

Goyault’s pity was worn out, his patience almost ended. 
He turned roughly from her, and, leaning his arm against the 
wall, looked through the lancet window at the sea beneath it, 
blue as the eyes he loved, and rippling into a hundred changes 
like those same eyes. Gundred waited, to her own hurt, for she 
had power to read the minds of men, She knew this Goyault 
with all his noble strengths and noble weaknesses. She watched 
the clustering circlet of auburn curls close-ringed on his neck, and 
waited for his answer. Presently his light wrath spent itself, 
and he put his shoulder to the wall and, leaning there, answered : 

“Men are not angels. This world is ruled by flesh—the 
monks would tell you so. Hereafter—who knows? Be not tco 
curious, Gundred; take love, and give Heaven thanks.” 

‘** Why does man love woman ?”’ she importuned him still. 

Goyault’s foot moved restlessly. Worse than a gnat was 
Gundred with her stinging doubts. Unlovable with all her 
wealth of love. It was her wont to touch the mind with mis- 
givings that would not be allayed and yet could find no satisfying 
answer. 

‘‘Why?” he returned. ‘ Because he must; in truth!” 
and laughed. 

** And why does woman love man ?”’ 

*¢ Because she will, no doubt.”’ 

‘‘No, Goyault. Love, who will not be compelled, compels 
us, man and woman alike. We love, not because we will, but 
because we must. The difference lies in this—that women love 
the unseen qualities of the soul, and, whole or marred, the man, 
could love him still—aye, and perhaps the dearer, were he 
scathed in some sore fight or sickness. And in return you love 
but what you see, the outward guise, look, colour, the perishable 
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qualities of the clay ; no more—no deeper goes your love. Here 
meet together life’s two great miscounts that make for pain and 
woe, for add them as you may they cannot balance fair, the one 
so far outsums the other.” 

‘‘ Not so, Gundred. Even in men, believe me, there is less 
of earth than you would answer for to-day. Prove a man’s love 
before you can tell its score so certainly! Is it not true that we 
can sorrow if we lose? Since all of earth is gone for ever in the 
loss of death, and we love on, is it not thus made evident we love 
the unseen with the seen? Have you never heard of men who 
loved but once ?”’ 

‘‘A great sorrow chastens,” Gundred began, but he 
broke in. 

‘‘ A great sorrow is often only another name for a great 
constancy,” he said. 

‘Then you could love the soul? Is that what you would 
say? Nay, more—that you do love the soul of this fair Algitha 
of yours? If that be so, Goyault, were her soul in my body, you 
could love her still? ’’ She seemed to scourge him with the 
words, and hung upon his answer, all her face gone darkly drawn 
and pale. 

Goyault sprang upright ; she had driven home her argument. 
He looked at her from feet to head, the cumbrous form and sad, 
ill-pleasing countenance. 

‘‘ Lady Gundrea—— 
within his eyes. 

‘‘ No more—no more,” she wailed, and covered up her face, 
‘for Litterly you have answered me.” And in a storm of tears 
she left him. 


” 


he stammered, but a horror grew 


(To be continued.) 
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O climb the Blowing Stone Hill, and the Ridgeway 
that runs along the back of the Great White Horse, is 
like a pilgrimage back through twenty centuries. For 
there, as we go onwards and upwards, at each remove 
towards the windy summit we seem to drop the 

crusted burden of a hundred years’ growth of custom, convention, 
wealth, and complexity—the hoardings of the ages—and to emerge 
at last into the atmosphere and environment in which men lived 
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in the first beginnings—literally at the start of life—in this old 
country. The echoes of the “drums and tramplings” of the 
first conquests seem scarcely to have died upon the hill; 
for there stand the fortress where the legions lay, and the 
great White Fetish, the emblem perhaps of some far earlier 
triumph won by the dwellers on the hill; and behind, in the 
valley of the Seven Barrows, are the graves and bones of 


_ thousands of the Saxons and Danes, whose lives were lost in the 


welter of that close-locked fight when Alfred, at Ashdown, beat 
the Pagans. There, looking high and far over ten shires and 
ten centuries of man’s work in the vale below, which human 
labour seems to have cut up into minute patchwork—like the 
toil of industrious insects—we are carried back to the primitive 
world in which man lived without work, or by doing as little 
as he could, having all Nature to help himself from—limitless 
land on which his flocks, if he had any, could feed, where, taking 
all that he could from Nature, he felt naturally and simply 
grateful, and worshipped the natural objects which were 
emblems of _ that 
benevolent — power, 
or typified its 
strength. On_ this 
“high place” of 
the old people of 
the land ever- 
lasting monuments 
rematn, which 
through the ages 
have retained some 
touch or tradition of 
the old divinity with 
which those _ primi- 
tive mnds endowed 
them -- the great 
stone which gave 
forth a voice when 
breathed into, the 
sacred thorn, the 
cave of the wizard, 
the dragon’s mount. 
I say nothing of the 
fortress, or of the 
image cut on the 
hill. These are the 
work of men’s hands, 
ancient as they are, 
made by whom no 
man knoweth. The 
divinity which first 
accrued to simple 
and primitive natural 
objects like thestone, 
the cave of Wayland 
Smith, and certain 
trees native to this 
hill, the thorn and 
the wild apple, was 
part of the very 
birth - dreams and 
beginnings of our 
race. 

The later legends 
which modern fancy 
has wrapped round 
them, old enough to 
seem- archaic, are 
merely dust of re- 
cent date that has 
gathered on the 
venerable objects of Keveley. 
adoration. The 
tale that the stone was ‘King Alfred’s Horn,” or a 
war trumpet blown to summon the tribes, is trivial; it 
looks like sham antique. Wayland Smith is a picturesque 
creation of very late days. He may have lived, as they say 
he did, in a den under the stones, and shod horses there. 
But it was not Wayland Smith who gave to those rude frag- 
ments their first connection with the unseen world. Those 
who visit Stonehenge, and gaze on the rude pillars of stone, set up 
where no other stones stand or lie, on the smooth carpet of turf 
unbroken by tree, building, or rock, own that even the nineteenth 
century mind sees in them something impressive and unaccount- 
ably apzealing to a sense and recognition of the unusual and 
the mystic. 

On the White Horse Hill the first comers saw their 
Stone Henge, their mystic objects removed from the rest of 
the order of Nature, in the big red Sarsen rocks that the 
ice, at some distant age, had left scattered on the hill. They 
were something apart from the usual and wonted. They were 
emblems of strength and duration. So when one, larger and more 
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curiously marked aad carved by Nature, stood alone, a stone which 
would give out sounds when tke wind blew through its hollows, 
it was naturally taken as an emblem of the god of Nature. Where 
many such stones lay piled, as at Wayland Smith’s Cave, 
suggesting that some personal force had gathered them, they 
might well be worshipped or hallowed as a temple or holy place. 
The Blowing Stone, now down at Kingston Lisle, ou side the 
pretty old park at the foot of the hill, lay once upon the crest, as 
everyone knows. The moaning roar that it emits when 
blown is perhaps a late discovery. But no one who mounts 


to the hill-top and finds himself free on the down, in the environ- 


ment of the days that were before the origin of English history, 
will fail to see and realise for himself the innate: propriety of 
this worship of trees or stones. 

King Alfred’s Thorn--or a thorn in old tales that may 
have stood there when the Danes were chased off the hill— 
is further westward than Blowing Stone Hill. Down from 
the crest for 4ooft. runs a coombe, in which the scenery 

and the trees seem 
taken from the 
legend of Merlin 
and all that 
fancy that grew up 
around the tales of 
the wizard. There 
are the gnarled 
groves of ancient 
crab trees, the 
tangled ways, and, 
below, the spring and 
its dell, just the 
places where’ the 
magician would make 
his appearance to 
lost knight or be- 
lated maiden, and 
tell them their 
fate for weal or 
woe. What the 
dragon was _ after 
whom the mount 
below White Horse 
was named, _ story 
does not say. But 
a dragon was a very 
ancient and respect- 
able inhabitant of 
places like White 
Horse Hill, where 
legend has its cradle. 
No doubt dragons 
- flourished ages be- 
fore St. George was 
credited with killing 
the most famous of 
them all. It is 
worth spending 
a good many hours 
upon the back of the 
White Horse, with a 
volume of the tales 
of King Arthur 
in hand to dip into 
when tired of the 
mere abstract sense 
of being back in the 
days of ‘“ pre-his- 
tory.” 

But on de- 
scending to things 
post-Arthurian and 

medieval, which is as near as the immediate environment goes 
to modern times, it is worth while to look at the sweet and open 
park of Kingston Lisle. A road runs through it, dividing the 
park—or rather “chase,” for it has no fence, and the whole 
intention of a park was to be an enclosure—from the park 
proper. The chase runs up the hill, surrounded on three sides 
by beech groves, and scattered with pollard beeches of great 
beauty. Under these grow free and roughly the natural grasses, 
herbs, and flowers of the hill. 

The place takes its name from the Lisles, between 
which great family and that of the Earls of Berkeley there 
was a bitter feud and private war. I believe that the 
Earls of Berkeley won, and almost destroyed the Lisle faction 
in a fight somewhere in the West. The present owners 
of this charming house are the Martin Atkins family, so 
often referred to by Tom Hughes in his tales of the White 
Horse country, and the house is at present tenanted by 
Mr. C. Prioleau. It stands on a knoll, close by a very ancient 
and small church, and is built in a light, but graceful and well- 
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proportioned domestic styie, and is both dignified 
and comfortable. The interior shows how very 
well the builders of that day understood how to 
make rooms of moderate size distinguished, and 
at the same time suited for ordinary family life. 
But the prettiest feature of the whole place is 
the splendid avenue of elms here shown, up 
which a road does mot run. It is really a vista 
closed at one end of the house, and carried 
across the road and up the open park beyond. 
Midway there is a deep dip or valley, which 
lower down becomes a lake. But the tops of 
the great trees are level for all that, those in 
the dip having grown up an extra 2oft. 
On the ascent by the house are a series of 
steps and little pillars of yew. The picture 
shows this pretty and unique avenue, which 
anyone can look down when driving past from 
the Blowing Stone. C. J. Cornisu. 


IN, THE GARDEN. 


WorRK AMONG THE ROSEs. 

LANTING is now in full swing, many millions 
of Roses being p!anted during November, and 
far into December when the weather is 
favourable. Standard Briars for budding should 
also be put ir, other stocks being best kept 
headed in until February or March. Earth 

up Tea Roses grown as bushes, like Potatces, by the end of 
tre month. This soil kept to the plants until March. 
Bracken Fern should be secured ready to place amongst 
the branches ‘oth of bush and standard Teas. Pot 
Roses must be put under cover at once if not already 
in their winter quarters. Make an exception in the 
case of those kinds potted up from the ground in 
November. These may be kept outdoors plunged until 
January, unless the weather is very severe. Where 
north and north-west walls and borders are available, 
plant some Tea Roses to follow those grown in warmer 
positions. Some of the most beautiful Tea Roses are 
grown at the foot of walls and fences. Prune pot Roses 
for early forcing. With moderate heat three months 
elapse from the pruning to the flowering-time of a pot 
Rose, so that if wanted before March the plants should 
be pruned in November. Climbers under glass, if 
attended to in the summer, will merely require tying 
out now. 


THE More BEAUTIFUL ForRMS OF CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


““L. L. S.” asks an interesting question: ‘* Could Keveley. A GLIMPSE OF THE HOUSE FROM. THE LAKE. 


you give an article in Counrry LIFE upon the less- 
known forms of the Chrysanthemum, viz., the Reflexed, Anemone, and single 
varieties. I suppose they must be grown in a similar way to the Japanese 
‘ Pink Christine’ of the reflexed type as shown at the Royal Aquarium? This 
struck me as a particulaily pretty variety; but perhaps you would name the 
best of each type.” 

This is an interesting question, because one hears and sees so much of the 
Japanese and incurved flowers ; the big massive blooms at the show proved that 
the prettier and a thousand times more graceful single, Anemone Pompons, ard 
others are overlooked. The writer thinks the Anemone Pompon Chrysanthemum 
one of the prettiest flowers in existence, yet, sad to relate, it is positively dying 
out, because fashion will not smi'e sweetly upon its dainty form and colourin:. 
We presume that ‘* L. L. S.” simply requires the plants for the greenhouse, not 
to give exhibition blooms, and in that case propagation by cuttings may be 
carried out at the end. of February, or during March and Apr.l. If our 
correspondent is quite unacquainted with Chrysanthemum culture, we will give 
details, tut refrain from doing so unless we are sure, as space is precious. The 
true reflexed varieties are quite rare. When the plants are not disbudded too 
much, the flowers are of prim look, quaintly so, the florets having a reflexed 
form. There are not many first-rate varieties. One of the best is Cullingfordi, 
which has warm, deep crimson flowers, borne so freely that it is as well to get 
the buds to form at the point of each shoot. Very old favourites are the white, 
pearl, and pink Christine, and as the last-named attracted attention at the exhibi- 
tion, ‘‘L. L. S.” will of course include it. An old variety is Chevalier Domage 
which has deep yellow flowers, and others of importance, all good in colour, 
are Boule de Neige, white, as the name suggests, and flowering very late ; Golden 
Christine, gold touched with buff; King of the Crimsons, one of the oldest of 
this group, deep crimson, and dwarf in growth ; Phidias, blush ; and Progne, 
which is of an amaranth colour, somewhat dingy, but worth noticing for its 
Violet-like fragrance. 

Anemones.—The Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum may be divided into 
three groups. To take them alphabketically, they are as follows: Japanese, lage, 
and the delightful Pompon. Of this trio probably the Japanese Anemones are 
the most eagerly sought for, al:hough we admire most the Pompon, which needs 
no disbudding, but flowers freely and prettily for many weeks. The Japanese 
Anemone Chrysanthemum is known by its remaikable fringe of florets to the 
centre. These florets are called, in the language of the specialist, the ‘‘ guard,” 
and sometimes reach several inches in length. In this section choose Belinda, 
the guard petals erimson, and the disc or ‘‘cushion” rose; Duchess of 
Westminster, bronze pink centre and thick guard; Fabian de Mediana, 
purplish in-colour; James Weston, a handsome white flower; Mme. Clos, 
white and rose; Rider Haggard, a very large flower of rosy pink colouring ; 
Souvenir de Mme. Blandiniére, crimson, a very rich-coloured flower ; W. W. 
Astor, of quite a salmon shade, and one of the most distinct in the group. The 
large Anemone group is without the fringed florets; the flowers are more rigid 
and without that wild picturesqueness of the others. If ‘*L. L. S.” cares for a 
tather formal yet handsome flower, the large Anemones will suffice. The best are : 
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Delaware, white; Descartes, crimson; George Hawkins, golden yellow; 
Gluck, of a similar shade ; Lady Margaret, pure white ; Mrs. Judge Benedict, 
blush, with soft lemon yellow centre or disc; Nouvelle Alvesta, lilac; Miss 
Caterer, white ; and Miss Annie Low, yellow. 

The Pompon Anemone Chrysanthemum should satisfy more than the 
two foregoing groups. The flowers are produced in prodigal profusion. There 
is no stint, every shoot being wreathed and burdened with blossom. They are, 
therefore, of great use for cutting. The most satisfactory are: Astarte, amber 
colour ; Calliope, red; Emily Rowbottom, cream, a very pretty kind; Mme. 
Montels, white, the centre yellow; Magenta King, magenta, with yellow 
centre; Reine des Anemones, perhaps the most charming of all, its flowers 
white, and most welcome for cutting ; and Virginale, also white, but late. 

Fompon.—There is a true Pompon Chrysanthemum class, which must not be 
confounded with the Anemone Pompon. We advise ‘‘ L. L. S.” to grow plenty 
of them ; they are easily grown, flower profusely, and are suitable for cutting. 
We hope raisers of new kinds. will not endeavour to produce flowers 
so large that all the natural-beauty is sacrificed for the sake of mere bulk. 
Charming varieties. «are: Snowdrop, quite white, a delightful little 
flower; Marion, orange; Rosinante, blush ; Bob, deep crimson, an old 
favourite, and white, golden and lilac, Cedo Nulli. Many of the Pompon 
Chrysanthemums were amongst the first varieties raised in this country. 

Single.—-It is not easy to make a selection of single Chrysanthemums, as so 
many beautiful things haye been raised of recent years. But the following are 
very graceful and charming, free in all ways, and in damp autumns, such as the 
present, the single flowers last fresh over a far longer period than those of greater 
bulk. This is of course easy to explain. Mary Anderson is, perhaps, more 
grown for cutting than any other single variety ; its flowers are neat and pretty in 
colour, being of a delicate pink. Snowflake, or Jane as it is also called, is of the 
purest snow-white, the flowers with long narrow florets. Miss Rose is pink too, 
a small pretty bud. Golden Star, yellow, Daisy Brett, white, Emily Wells, 
pink, David Windsor, brownish red, and Yellow Snowflake are about the best. 


THE CLEMATISES. 


Few groups of climbing plants excel in usefulness the Clematis in its many 
forms. The family may be divided into two groups, z.e., climbing and other- 
wise. In this note we are vonsidering a small se!ection that can be relied upon 
for outdoor culture generally, the tender sorts being omitted altogether. The 
Clematis repays for generous treatment, and delights in rich, well-drained soil 
and copious supplies of water while growth is progressing. An annual top- 
dressing of cow manure, especially if the soil is somewhat light, not only assists 
vigorous growth, but increases the size of flower and intensifies the colour. As 
the flowers of Clematis are not all produced on wood of the same age, care must 
be taken in pruning. The Jackmani and Viticella groups are best pruned in 
November or December—cut the shoots back to within 1ft. of the ground; 
but with the Florida, Patens, and large - flowered lanuginosa sections little 
interference with the knife is necessary. Simply remove the sickly growths, and 
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take out the point of unripened shoots. The herbaceous or bushy kinds 
should, however, be cut down level with the soil in autumn. 

The uses to which the Clematis can be put are many. The climbing 
ones can be used for walls, arbours, verandahs, pergolas, tree stumps, etc., 
while the herbaceous sorts are splendid border plants. Of the last-named group 
C. erecta is particularly handsome. Its small cream-white, sweet-scented 
flowers are borne during summer and autumn in profusion. C. aromatica grows 
4ft. or 5ft. high, and bears quantities of small fragrant violet-blue flowers in 
summer. C. integrifolia is another attractive kind, with blue flowers. Amongst 
the climbing kinds few are more effective than C. montana, introduced from the 
Himalayas sixty years ago. It is delightfully free, rampant in growth, 
perfectly hardy, and its flowers are pure white. C. cirrhosa is an evergreen 
early-flowering South European species, with small greenish white flowers. 
C. lanuginosa from China produces large lilac-blue flowers during summer. 
Protection from north and east winds is advisable. Several Clematises may be 
recommended for sheltered positions in the garden. C. Jackmani, the people’s 
Clematis, needs no encomium here. Its varieties are the most serviceable for 
garden decoration. C. Viticella is a beautiful Clematis for training over art ours, 
etc., and it is not so vigorous as some of its congeners. It bears reddish 
purple flowers in summer. Many beautiful flowers have been raised from it, 
as in the case of C. Jackmani. 

RECENT NEW PLANTs. 

Tris urmiensis.—Tnosze who delizht in the Cushion or Oncocyclus group 
of Irises, of which the Mourning Iris (I. susiana) is probably the best known, 
should make a note of I. urmiensis. The Dutch Iris authority, John Hoog of 
Haarlem, in the Garden for November 17th, where it is figured, says: ‘It has 
proved to be a very acceptable addition to this highly-interesting group of Irises. 
The plant has the habit of the well-known I. iberica; it grows to the same 
height, but the flowers for this class of Iris are of a very remarkable colour, 
being of a very delicate self creamy or primrose yellow with a dense orange 
beard, which in this species takes the place of the usual ‘signal’ or central 
blotch so conspicuous in the flowers of the other Cushion Irises. The flowe:s 
possess another remarkable feature entirely absent in all hitherto known species 
of the Oncocyclus group, namely, that of being fragrant.” 

Carnation Mrs. W. 7. Lawson,.—This is a new Carnation, shown by 
Messrs. Low and Co. of Upper Clapt.n at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and given an award of merit. It is, we believe, an 
American variety, with full fragrant flowers of peculiar brilliancy of colour, a 
rather harsh cerise-pink. We have never seen a Carnation so bright, and for 
certain decorative groups its value should be considerable. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with 
many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who 
may require the services of a reliable man. 


THE IRISH SETTER, 


LTHOUGH it is quite certain that Irish sportsmen of 

a very remote period possessed a breed of setter and 

appreciated its merits, there are, unfortunately, very 

few details forthcoming regarding the appearance of 

these dogs. As far back as the year 1805, however, 

Sydenham Edwards published in ‘ Cynographia Britannica” a 

coloured illustration of a brace and a-half of setters, one of which 

was practically all white, another black and tan, and the 

third a red. There is therefore a sound basis for surmising 

that the three animals represented then as now the setters 
respectively of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The Irish setter, however, differs from the setters of the two 
first-named countriés in other respects than the colour of his 
jacket, his disposition and free ranging 
qualities being peculiarly his own, and 
beyond a doubt the extensive fields 
and rugged country over which he has 
to work necessitate his being a fast dog, 
capable of sustaining a considerable 
amount of fatigue. It has, however, 
been stated, and occasionally with 
considerable justice, that the Irish 
setter is inclined to be headstrong, and 
that this renders him a difficult dog 
to break; but that is probably due 
to his great courage, and should a 
character ever be required for the hot- 
headed Irishman, it may be remembered 
to his credit that that emperor of setter 
breeders, the late Mr. E. Laverack, not 
only expressed his admiration for the 
Irish dogs, but stated that he 
thought that if the variety were 
crossed with the English breed the 
latter would in some respects be 
improved. 

So far as the outside public are 
concerned, it is probable that the colour 
of the Irish setter affords the easiest 
means of distinguishing him from the 
English or the Gordon, but in the eyes 
of the expert there are many other 
important points of difference, as 
will be apparent from the particulars 
given herewith. The question of colour, 
however, is a most important one, as it 
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consists of a rich deep blood-red, any suspicion of a black shade 
being regarded by judges as a most serious blemish. Of late 
years the dictates of fashion have aroused a feeling of opposition 
to white markings, but the policy and justice of ignoring these 
are most doubtful, as many excellent Irish setters have shown 
white, a beautifully shaped bitch, belonging to Mr. J. 
Cumming Macdona, which won many prizes at Hanover Dog 
Show and elsewhere in the seventies, being heavily splashed 
with white. In alluding to Mr. Macdona’s kennel, it may be 
added that it at one time included amongst its members another 
very illustrious Irish setter, namely, Plunket, which at the field 
trials thirty years ago ran second in the Shrewsbury Stakes, 
though only a puppy at the time. 

As regards his structural formation, the Irish setter presents 
a more active and lathy appearance than the English variety, 
and to a still greater degree than the Gordon, the latter being a 
heavier-built dog than either. His head is long and lean, the 
skull possessing plenty of room for his brain, and the occipital 
protuberance at the back should be well defined. The ears, in 
which any degree of coarseness is most objectionable, are set on 
low and well back, and nicely fringed with hair, whilst they 
should hang close to the sides of the head. The eyes are brown 
and intelligent-looking, the nose of a very deep flesh colour, to 
match his jacket, and the muzzle long, fairly deep, and rather 
blunt, with well-defined but not too pendulous flews. The neck 
should be light and graceful, the shoulders long, sloping, and 
free from lumber, and the chest narrow but very deep. The body 
is a little arched at loin, whilst the back ribs are inclined to be 
short, which gives the Irishman a rather tucked-up appearance. 
The fore legs, which are long when compared with those of the 
English variety, must be quite straight, and should carry some 
feather at the back, whilst the hind ones are bent at the stifles, 
the feet in all cases being small and compact, with well-arched 
toes, and the tail is of a nice length, slightly curved and set on 
low. The colour has been. referred to above, but it may be 
added that the coat is not so luxuriant as that of the English 
setter, any approach to curliness being strongly objected to, 
whilst the weight varies from 65lb. to 45lb. or thereabouts, 
the bitclies, of course, as a rule scaling less than the dogs. 

The illustration which accompanies this description repre- 
sents Mr. R. MacNamee’s CHARLEVILLE Puit, a son of Isinglass 
and Airnie, who has distinguished himself by winning a host of 
good prizes recently in the very best of company. Included in 
his list of triumphs are five first prizes and the challenge medal 
for the best setter of any variety at the great Alexandra Palace 
Show, at which he also won the setter championship, and the 
cup for the best pointer or setter in the field-trial winners’ class. 
At the Crystal Palace Show last October he also took the cham- 
pionship and the cup for the best Irish setter in the exhibition. 
He has likewise won the championship at Dublin Show, 
where he defeated many of the best Irish dogs, whilst in addition 
to these and other similar triumphs, Charleville Phil has 
distinguished himself by winning the Open All-Aged Stakes at 
the field trials of the Irish Red Setter Club. He therefore has 
proved himself to be a workman as well as a very handsome dog, 
and it may be added that his sire won stakes at four field trials, 
his dam at three, a grandsire at three, and a grandam at two. 
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"HALL PLACE, 
LEIGH, KENT, 


THE RESIDENCE OF . 


ee S. ore. 3 MORLEY. 


——_— s 





HIS imposing mansion lies in that very favoured part of Ben Jonson says of the sheltering trees of Penshurst, ‘‘ beneath 
Kent which has historic Penshurst for its gem; and the broad beech and the chestnut shade.” Hill and hollow, 
there is Hever not far away for a neighbour. The orchard and hop garden, umbrageous thickets and wide expanses, 
whole district is singularly rich in the characteristic are the attractions ofthe land. This is the country of “Arcadia,” 
features of a county which has been called—and with and any Englishman might be proud to have his house here. 
good reason—the ‘Garden of England.’”’ There is much of If Sidney’s pages were not actually written in this district of 
wood and pasture there, and in many a place you may linger, as Kent, many of his scenes were doubtless suggested by the 


beauties of Penshurst and 
. Leigh, and ‘Laconia’ we 
4 may surmise among them. 
hep: “There were hills — which 
ae | garnished their proud heights 
Po with stately trees; humble 
valleys whose base estate 
seemed comforted with the 
refreshing of silver rivers; 
meadows enamelled with all 
sorts of eye-pleasing flowers ; 
thickets, which being lined with 
most pleasant shade were wit- 
nessed so to by the cheerful 
disposition of many well-tuned 
birds ; each pasture stored with 
sheep feeding with sober 
security, while the pretty 
lambs, with bleating oratory, 
craved the dam’s comfort; here 
a shepherd boy piping, as 
though he should never be old; 
there a young’ shepherdess 
knitting, und withal singing, 
and it seemed that her voice 
comforted her hands to work, 
and her hands kept tune to her 
voice music. As for the houses 
of the country (for many houses 
came under their eye), they 
were all scattered, no two being 
one by th’ other, and yet not 
so far off as that it barred 
mutual succour; a show, as it 
were, of an accompaniable 
solitariness, and of a civil wild- 
ness.” Hall Place is one of 
their successors. 

This house to which we 
wend our way is stately and of 
fine architectural character, and 

may be said, indeed, in its varied 
aspect, to hold a high place 
among the many great mansions 
of the shires. The hand of the 
architect has wrought a triumph 
in this composition of lofty 

gables, turrets, pinnacles, and 
Fretted chimneys cresting a 
building in which there is much 
dignity of conception, with the 
free use of ornament, and a 
successful distribution of the 
line of construction, giving deep 
shade and happy contrast. The 
pictures will show how well this 
good work has been carried out, 
and how rich and distinctive 
are the characters found in the 
mansion. The colour of the 
brick contrasts delightfully with 
the green surroundings; and 
everywhere ivy and ampelopsi 31S 
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may be seen rising to the gables, luxuriant and yet ordered, 
giving their touch, or rather their mantle, of colour to the 
work of the builder's hand. 

There is a garden such as should rightly belong to such 
a structure, and a right framework and surroundings too, 
adding, by broad expanses of turf and sometimes by rich 
thickets of ornamental trees and shrubs, to the stately dignity of 
the place. Now grass well kept, of which there is much, 
is always grateful to the eye, and forms besides a rare 
foil and contrast to those glowing flower-beds with which our 
mansions are adorned. This we may see very conspicuously 
at Hall Place. 

But the principal feature is the great flower garden, which 
is like, and yet unlike, many we have surveyed. The rectan- 
gular form will often commend itself, especially when it is 
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enclosed by fine double yew hedges like these to set a 
bound to the great parterre. Within there is something of 
unaccustomed character, and a formality of unusual kind. 
‘‘ Bedding out” has found some stern critics, but no one can 
gainsay that the effects produced at Hall Place are brilliant and 
sumptuous in their splendour of colour and the rare magni- 
ficence developed from the thousands of tender plants so success- 
fully employed. To maintain great beds like these in perfection is 
a matter of much thought and labour. They impose a heavy tax 
upon the garden-lover, and are in a real sense testimony to his 
garden zeal. Our pictures well show the very special character 
of these great raised beds with their scroll-like formation and their 
high hedges of well-trimmed box. 

Let no one undertake gardening like this unless he be pre- 
pared to devote to it a great deal of thought and care, for failure 
is lamentable, and Hall Place 
is a pattern of perfection in its 
way not to be emulated with 
ease, the final expression, per- 
haps, of what can be achieved 
inthe manner. But the designer 
of this radiant enclosure was not 
content with pattern beds; he 
added some less formal fea- 
tures, whereby variety has been 
secured. The outlook from the 
terrace over this garden is very 
fine, for a feast of floral colour 
is spread out before us, and 
the rounded bushes, dark sur- 
rounding hedges, and ivy groups 
are the foil and frame to the 
great display. Altogether, then, 
this garden isa success, as even, 
those must admit who do not 
approve some of its features. 
Moreover, as we have remarked 
before, it is wholesome to recog- 
nise the fact that the world of 
gardening is wide, and has room 
and verge enough for all, and 
that it is too fair a place for the 
wrangling of gardening schools. 

Outside the formal garden 
is the green realm of broad 
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glorious trees. The lake is an 
interesting feature, for the water 
is margined by woodland, and 
from it a fine view of the house 
is gained. ‘There is little more 
to describe, but it may be said 
in conclusion that Hall Place 
is itself particularly charming, 
that its delightful garden is 
maintained in a high state of 
perfection, and that perhaps 
nowhere else can such distinc- 
tive planting of flowers be found. 
This pleasaunce is also note- 
worthy as being in some sense 
a link in character with the 
early Victorian gardens. It is 
very gay in the summer, while 
in autumn and winter the many 
evergreen trees and shrubs are 
the chief note in the delightful 
picture. 


GAME LAWS 


N many parts of the 
country there isa curious 
ignorance among the Copyright 
poorer classes as to some 
of the provisions of the Game Laws. In the neighbour- 

hood of many of our large commons and forests, the operations of 
the amateur poacher—the man who ekes out the profits of a regular 
proféssion with the odds and ends he occasionally kills with his 
gin —are more or less winked at, because game is so scarce that it 
is worth no one’s while to call him to account. The days most 
affected for their gunning by these sportsmen are apt to be such 
holidays as Sundays and Christmas Day, when there is no other 
work to be done. And if it were to happen to them to shoot a 
partridge or a pheasant, they might know indeed that they were 
transgressing the law of the land in slaying a game bird while 
they held no game licence for doing so; yet it would come upon 
them as a grievous surprise to learn that they were committing 
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an extra bit of illegality in killing game at all on a Sunday or a 
Christmas Day; and if you informed them that even a proprietor 
might not kill game in his own coverts on these days of grace, 
they would laugh you to utter scorn. Neither are they better 
informed as to the necessity for a licence to kill rabbits on their 
own land, or even to shoot a blackbird that steals their cherries ; 
the fact being that it is utterly illegal for the biggest game 
preserver in the kingdom, as for the most insignificant, to kill a 
head of game on the Sunday or Christmas Day, and that no 
man who does not hold the ten-shilling gun-licence may shoot 
the smallest tomtit on any day of the week or year. The greater 
includes the less; the three-pound game licence covers the 
privileges conferred by the ten-shilling gun-licence; but the 
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privileges conferied by either have certain strict limitations. A 
man may without licence fire off a gun to scare birds from his 
fields but if an unwary bird shall fly into the killing circle of 
the shot, the gunner will be held responsible for its death as an 
illegal act, unless he holds a licence, or is authorised by the 
proprietor who does hold one. A proprietor, however, may 
shoot vermin on his land without a licence, and, if he has a 
licence, may authorise another who has not a licence to kill 
them; but by vermin it is not legal to understand the most 
destructive, in some cases, of all vermin— rabbits. 

All this is fairly set down by the law in black and white ; 
but if the law itself has been called in one famous historical 
instance ‘‘a hass,” it is no less true that those who proceed in 
ignorance of such plain and simple statements of the law are to 
be ranked in a like category. Man, reasoning from that most 
deceptive basis which he likes to call his common-sense, is apt to 
proceed on the assumption that the wild things of the earth, in 
the first place indubitably the property of the strong man who 
could take and keep them, and in the second stage the property 
of him who owned the land, might, subject to such rights of 
property, be killed at will, and that the action of the Game Laws 
has been constantly progressive in the direction of hedging round 
the killing of the game with restrictions continually growing 
more numerous and more drastic. A very brief appeal to history 
will show that the truth of the case is quite opposite to this, and 
that we of the present day enjoy a liberty of killing game much 
more generous than even our immediate predecessors did. It is 
not necessary to go back to the reign of William Rufus to find 
Draconian game laws. It would appear 
that even up to 1831 it was not per- 
missible for a younger son, no matter 
what the degree of social rank of his 
father, to kill game at all. Even 
the King’s younger sons might not 
legally kill game. There was, indeed, 
a way by which the law was constantly 
evaded, and a qualification created by 
a legal fiction. The law provided 
that lords of manor not beneath the 
rank of esquires might appoint game- 
keepers in their own manors, and the 
keeper was qualified by the appoint- 
ment to kill, as well as to keep, game. 
It became usual, therefore, for a person 
who wished to kill-game to petition an 
influential friend—a lord of the manor 
not beneath the rank of esquire—to 
appoint him as his nominal game- 
keeper, by which fiction alone he could 
be given a qualification for the killing 
of game. The man under the rank of 
esquire seems now almost as hard to 
find as some of the game which used 
to be his common quarry, but is now 
extinct. 

But if there was all this difficulty 
about a qualification to kill the game, 
a licence to sell the game when killed 
was not only difficult, but impossible, 
to obtain, for the plain and simple 


reason that it was forbidden’ to Copyright HALL 


sell game at all. There was no 

penalty attached to buying game; it was the seller who ran all 
the risk. And run the risk he very frequently did, as it would 
seem, for the sake of the profit that began to be obtainable as 
soon as means of transport came into vogue and a demand arose 
for the prohibited article. Indeed, the law against the selling of 
game was generally evaded, even before 1831, when the whole 
thing was put on the far more satisfactory footing (even if it still 
does not succeed in pleasing everybody) on which it stands 
to-day. The difficulty of obtaining a licence to kill the game, 
and the impossibility of legally selling it, no doubt co-operated 
with the lack of quick-firing guns to make the head of game 
killed quite inconsiderable in comparison with modern bags. 
What was the good of raising and preserving a big head of 
game when there were very few who could shoot it, and no 
means at all of disposing of it when it was shot? So small was 
the value attached to rearing game, that pheasants’ eggs were 
much sought for as a delicate article of food. The man who ate 
a pheasant’s egg to-day would have sensations, if he were a 
right-minded lover of sport, scarcely less remorseful than those 
of a vulpecide. It would choke him in his gorge. 

Such was the state of affairs even down to 1831, and from 
this sketchy survey it is amply evident that we enjoy facilities 
for killing game under the law very much more generous than 
a niggardly legislation gave our forefathers. The selling is 
another matter. The old law that practically made it illegal 
for the bulk of the population to taste a most excellent and 
delicate article of diet deserved relegating to its limbo. In many 
matters indeed we may be no better than our fathers, but in this 
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business of our Game Laws we may claim with some confidence 
to have made a definite advance along the lines of general utility 
and common-sense. And the advance would be yet more 
marked if the mass of the people would take the trouble to 
become a little better acquainted with the law as it is made. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


O-DAY’S ‘ist is a varied assortment of books. In the first of them, 

‘* Reminiscences of Oxford ” (Cassell), the Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. 

—a good many of us are entitled to affix these letters to our names, 

but we do not always do it—chatters artlessly, and on the whole 

pleasantly and in good taste, of Oxford and its worthies (and its 

unworthies) from 1837 to the present day. It is in the nature of 

things that there should be a good many chestnuts in the co'lection, but there is 

sometimes convenience in having one’s chestnuts collected within the compass of 
a bag. But onone point I must join issue with Mr. Tuckwell. 

‘*T shall recall not a few among the Oxford characters of my early recollec- 

tions. They were common enough in those days. Nature, after constructing an 

oddity, was wont to break the mould; and her more roguish experiments stood 


exceptional, numerous, distinct, and sharply defined. Nowadays, at Oxford, as 


elsewhere, men seem to me to be turned out by machinery ; they think the same 
thoughts, wear the same dress, talk the same shop, in Parliament, or Bar, or 
Mess, or Common Room. Even in the forties charac'ers were becoming rare ; 
as the Senior Fellows of Corpus and of Merton, Frowd and Mo Griffith—twe 
oddities of whom I shall have something to say later on—were one day walking 
together round Christchurch Meadows, little Frowd was overhe ird lamenting that 
the strange Originals of their younger divs seemed to have vanished from the 
skirts of Oxford knowledge; but was consoled by Griffiih—‘ Does it not 
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occur to you, Dr. Frowd, that you and I are the ‘‘characters” of 
to-day ?’” 

His error is a very common one; it is indeed made by almost every 
laudator temporis acti, it was made even by Edmund Yates when he sang the praises 
of the Bohemia which he believed to have vanished, In a huge society like that 
of Oxford there will always be original characters and plenty of them, bu: the 
truth is that distance lends enchantment to the view and the succession of 
the wits never quite fails. Spring Rice, Beeching, and Mackail were the worthy 
successo’s of Merry and Shuttleworth, and no doubt there are others among the 
present generation worthy to succeed them. The one great change that has 
been made in Oxford has been the legalisation of the married Fellow, which has 
produced a curious social phenomenon, There are probably more cultivated 
families eking out a living on very modest incomes in Oxford and Cambridge 
than in any similar area in the world. That, of course, does not make for 
originality, but it is by no means necessary for a don to be married, and there 
are plenty of ‘‘characters” even among the dons of the present day. They say 
funny things, too. But Mr. Tuckwell is no longer in the way of hearing them. 

The proprietors of the Datly Express deserve much grat tude for that some 
months ago they sent Mr. Hesketh l’richard on an expedition to Hayti, for the 
result is “* Wiere Black Rules White ” (Constable), which is a deeply interesting 
and very readable book. Of course one might have read it all in the Dasly 
“xpress long azo, but man, or at any rate this particular man, is so constituted that 
he cannot bear to read a long series of articles in a diily paper, or even to glance 
at any daily paper, save the one or two of his choice, every day. So the book 
seems as fresh as if the articles had never been written, and it is a revelation of 
things which lie at our very door, so to speak, unnoticed. All the world has 


_ known since the days of Mr. Froude, who does not seem to have been much 


more accurate in his descriptive writing than in his history, that the civilisation 
of the Black Republic was a failure, but it has been reserved for Mr. Prichard, 
after adventures which were not without their spice of danger, and in a really 
graphic and lively style, to show us how great that failure has been. After reading 
one seems to. see the sunny desolation of what is perhaps the richest soil 
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naturally on the face of the earth, one sees, too, the policemen and their clubs, the 
half-starved soldiery, the pretentious and innumerable generals, the splendour of 
the sun, the filth and the ruin of everything. Above all interesting, and also 
horrible, is the elaborate description, for the most part that of an eye-witness, of 
Vaudoux worship and sacrifice. Mr. Prichard succeeded in being present at one 
of the minor rites, which is described with a realism worthy of Edgar Poe 
himself. One seems to see the enormous negress, living cock in hand, sitting and 
swaying and singing in an insistent drone of sound. One seems to lovuk on the 
Mamaloi, High Priestess of a horrid cult, dancing between the knees of the 
worshippers and sprinkling them with water, and then upon the frenzied sacrifice 
of the cock, the sprinkling of the door-posts and the people with the blood, the 
markin: of the savage worshippers with the sign of the Cross ! A foul 
and unbelievable blend is this of Jewish rites and Christian symbols 
and the hideous old-world worship of Obi and the like. But the words are those 
of an eye-witness and of a gentleman, as I can testify from personal knowledge, 
and they bear the clear marks of truth. And there is more than this. In this 
so-called Christian Republic, where lilerty and equality are the titular watch- 
words, human sacrifices are not uncommon, and the so-called Government rarely 
attempts to punish for them, because it stands in mortal dread of the Papaloi and 
the Mamaloi, the High Priest and Priestess. There is a reign of terror, and the 
sanction on which it rests is simply that of secret poisoning. The priestly caste 
have a traditional knowledge of secret vegetable poisons and of their antidotes ; 
and upon this they trade doubly. The people live in constant fear of death by 
poison for one thing ; for ai.other they know that the Papaloi, who has sold the 
poison to one enemy, is the one man living who can supply the un‘ailing remedy, 
and will do so for a consideration. Here in this book, painted by a strong and 
faithful hand, is a picture of the effict of free institutions upon an ignorant, 
superstitious, and unprepared people ; and now Mr. Prichard has gone to South 
America in search of the Giant Sloth, which men of science declare cannot 
possibly exist. Of a surety he had already found the Giant Evil in this fair 
island of virgin mountain peaks and of smiling skies set in the midd'e of the 
tropical seas, 

** A Gentleman,” by E. M. Forbes (Murray), is an interesting story, and it 
is well told. The dressmaker mother, who slaves to make her son a gentleman, 
who keeps the knowledge from him as long as she can, and quietly takes herself 
as much as may be out of his life as when he does know, is a well-imagined and a 
well-described person. Many of the minor characters are good, but (and I wish 
the inevitable du¢ need not have appeared) the book might have been shorter to 
advantage. It was an evil day for many novel writers, and more novel readers, 
when a certain witty and successful play made it apparent that much could be 
done by introducing a modern version of the Greek chorus. In that play the 
men and women sat still and talked wittily. They have much to answer for, 
since no self-respecting author will now sit down to write a story of ‘‘ smart” life 
without introducing many totally unnecessary characters, who send forth a 
stream of talk which flows on and on through the book till at the end it makes 
a mighty ocean. Sir Vincent Fleming, Lady Effington, and others have no reason 
to exist in ‘* A Gentleman,” but that they chatter for pages in a manner which 
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is now recognised as ‘‘ smart,” because that aimless, snappy kind o. conversation 
has been so described for some time—if you find a character prefacing his 
remarks to his female friends by ‘‘ dear ladies,” you may at once feel sure he is the 
really witty, epigrammatic character in the book. Never mind if you can’t see it, 
the wit must be there somewhere. How thankful those same ‘‘ dear ladies ” must 
be when they can get to the privacy of their own chambers, smooth out the 
ghastly smiles caused by the wit of the tame cats who haunt their houses, an¢ 
hold their own tongues for a bit. To keep silence even from good words must 
be a real joy in these smart circles, which have existence I hope and pray only 
in the imagination of the novelist. Still, of its kind, the book is good, and it 
illustrates a phase of our literature. 

An entertaining book with an excellent moral is Mr. E. H. Cooper’s ‘* The 
Monk Wins.” Young women should not have too much money unless they 
have somebody to guide them whom they respect, and, above all, young women 
should not be the owners of large studs of race-horses. Perhaps the case does 
not often arise—but Miss Margaret Branksome is a fearsome example to put 
before any other young person in her position, left by her father with 440,000 
or £50,000 a year, and a stud of race-horses, which she is forbidden to disperse. 
Ske is under the guardianship till she is twenty-five of a most delightful 
aunt. Unfortunately, the aunt lets her have her own way too much, The 
consequences are that her trainer and jockey swindle her and cause an enquiry 
to be necessary into the running of her horses. She engages herself to a 
thorough scamp, and she develops the temper of a virago and the tongue of a 
fish-wife. After an accident on the Alps, in which the scamp lover behaves like 
a hero, sacrifices his life, and thereby saves the life of that very unpleasant 
young lady Miss Margaret Branksome, she more or less reforms. . Finally she 
behaves decently to the guardian aunt whom she has insulted on many occasions 
in a most gross manner, and marries a most dreary and worthy person who has 
been in love with her intermittently all through the book. 

The best novel of my bunch is Mr. F. Mar:on Crawford’s ‘ In the Palace of 
the King” (Macmillan). It is entitled also ‘‘ A Love Story of Old Madrid,” 
and it is a fighting story, too, well worthy of the prolific author whose books are 
now being reissued in a new edition of uniform binding, which may be reckoned 
a sure sign that an author is established. Mr. Crawford, to my mind, is at 
his best in the field of romance, and it is this field that he cultivates in the 
present volume. The plot is clear and simple, the scenes are intensely dramatic, 
and the writer uses defily his power of portraying pathos and passion, and of 
appealing to our sympathy. The whole book is full of life. The manly beauty 
of Don John of Austria, the mean cruelty of Philip II., the stern face and tender 
heart and fanatic loyalty of Mendoza, the courage and the self-abandonment of 
Dolores, the gentle ways and the pitiful plight of her blind sister Inez, and the 
curiously crabbed and comp‘ex character of the dwarf, are brought out excellently 
well. To tell the story were a shame, since it is one of those tales, all too few 
in these days, which are interesting as tales; but none the less it may be 
commended very warmly as a narrative strong and pure, breathing that refreshing 
air of the old-world in the days when fighting and love and intrigue were on the 
grand scale. 








THE SULTAN AND HIS HORSES. 


HEN I wrote from Tiflis to our ambassador at 
Constantinople, Sir Nicholas O’Conor, to ask if 
he could obtain permission for me to see one of 
the Sultan’s best studs, I had no idea that I was 
making a request with which it might not be too 

easy to comply. As it happens, these State Departments in the 
Sultan’s dominions are jealously guarded against all intrusion, 
and no Englishman before this had expressed a desire to see His 
Majesty’s haras. 

Fortunately for me, Colonel Ponsonby, the military attaché 
at Constantinople, had conceived the same wish, and through 
his friendship with the Minister of War had just obtained a 
special permit when my letter to the ambassador arrived; so 
Colonel Ponsonby kindly decided to postpone his visit until we 
could go together. Our first inspection of Turkish horses was 
in the Sultan’s stables at Yildiz after watching the Selamlik, and 
for this a special permission had to be obtained from His 
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Majesty himself. After the Selamlik was over we followed 
some of the Royal carriages into the sacred precincts of Yildiz 
and drove straight to the stables, where we were met by the 
German Master of the Horse. The stables are long straight 
buildings erected on no particular plan, very roughly constructed, 
and equally badly kept, and rough in appearance, both inside and 
out. 

The 500 horses they contain are divided into harness and 
saddle horses, all of them standing in stalls with the exception of 
about six specially reserved for the Sultan’s riding, which enjoy 
the luxury of boxes. Only two of these special horses much 
impressed me, the one a bay Arab of unusual size and strength, 
the other a fine upstanding old white horse with rather a long 
back, bought in Germany, as many things now are since the 
German Emperor's visit. I asked leave to phgtograph_ this 
horse, but was told that I should never have been allowed into 
Yildiz if the Sultan had known that I had a camera with me, an 
instrument of which he has a holy horror. 

In the first stable for harness horses there were chiefly bays 
and browns and scme chestnuts, most of which were bought in 
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Brandenburg and Hanover, with a few Hungarian horses inter- 
mixed. They were a big, strong, common-looking lot of animals, 
but we were told that it was necessary to have strong horses, as 
the carriages are very heavy, and the hill up to Yildiz is certainly 
steep enough. In the other harness horse stables there were 
some better-bred-looking animals, a few said to be English 
among them, but practically all the harness horses are German, 
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Anglo-Norman, or Hungarian, and a more uninteresting lot it 
would be difficult to find. 

The saddle horses were chiefly composed of Arabs, or half- 
bred Arabs, and: the first stable was devoted to bays and 
chestnuts, the latter seeming a favourite colour; in the next 
stable were all greys—said to be pure-bred Arabs, though what 
struck one most in gazing down a row was the impression they 
gave of short straight necks and bad shoulders. However, 
among them were two or three really good 
animals, and these and four grey Spanish state 
horses, presented to the Sultan by the Emperor 
of Austria, and two Orloff trotters, a present 
from the Czar, were almost the only animals of 
any great merit among the whole lot, the 
gentlemen who buy for the Sultan being 
probably better judges of backsheesh than of 
lorseflesh. The Sultan was driven to the 
Mosque with a pair of chestnut horses with 
white stockings, and drove himself back in 
another carriage with a pair of nearly white 
Lippizaners, a colour of which he is said to 
be specially fond. The environs of the stables 
were not interesting, and consisted of straggling 
yards in which the various loafers about the 
Court seemed to congregate, and where were 
situated the tiny ponds on which the Sultan 
has wild ducks placed when he wants a few 
hours’ shooting. 

Our next inspection of horses belonging to 
the Sultan was of a much more interesting 
description. Situated on the great plateau of 
Asia Minor, 3,200ft. above the level of the sea, 
and surrounded by mountains in the far distance 
that give a pleasing background to the scene, 
the Sultan’s chief haras (stud farm) presents 
features of considerable beauty, and even under 
the hot sun an invigorating breeze comes over 
the treeless plains, bringing with it a keen 
enjoyment of existence that one does not experi- 
ence in the lower regions of this lovely country. 
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farm of about the same extent as some Irish counties. There 
are seven stations scattered at convenient distances, and it was 
at the first of these, Azizsié, that we began our inspection on a 
glorious September day. The object of the stud is chiefly for 
the improvement of the horses of the army, and to induce the 
peasants, by giving them the free service of some of the stallions 
for their little mares, to breed a better class of horse than they 
do at present, a result which is still further 
encouraged by the introduction for the first 
time in 1898 of races in which only peasants 
can compete. But while horses, of which 
there are between 1,100 and 1,200, are the 
chief object of its existence, the stud also 
maintains nearly 400 head of cattle, a large herd 
of buffaloes, some 7,600 sheep, innumerable 
herds of those beautiful Angora goats, and, last 
but not least interesting, a herd of camels. In 
photographing a group of these I was struck by 
most of their under lips hanging down, and was 
told that this was owing to a prickly plant of 
which they are very fond, and to avoid its 
spikes they hang down their lower lip, which 
then develops into a constant habit. The stud 
consists of the indigenous horse of Anatolia, a 
deep-bodied, short-legged, compact little animal 
rarely much above 14h. or 14h. 2in., but very 
enduring and capable of great fatigue, a large 
selection of Arabs, of which more anon, some 
Hungarian horses of the ordinary type, not at 
all equal to those I have seen in the good 
studs of Hungary, and a few very indifferent 
Russian horses that are not creditable to that 
country. 

With reference to the Hungarian horses I 
may mention a curious incident. I have always 
been told by the best authorities in that 
country, that it is the tendency of horses in 
Hungary to grow long in the leg and narrow 
in the body, and the unimproved Hungarian 

Ff. Wrench. horse is without question a leggy narrow horse, 

to which the specimens of the breed at 

Mahmoudié are no exception. But the animals born from these 

parents at Mahmoudié are much shorter in the leg and deeper in 

the body, characteristics which are even more marked in the 

second generation. I have never seen so striking an example 

of the influence of environment before, and do not profess to 
account for it. 

The winters are very cold on this plateau, and there is often 
much snow, while the pasture in summer is of the barest descrip- 
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has now been changed to Mahmoudié, which 
is quickly springing up into an imposing little colony, the 
nearest town of any importance being Eskishehir, some 
thirty-five miles distant, and the seat of the only meerschaum 
mines in the world. 

Measured by hours, and estimating distance at a camel’s 
walk of three miles an hour, the stud farm contains some 800 
square miles, and forms a small military district, as well as a 


tion, but must be much better than it looks, as all the animals we 
saw were in good condition, and, as is the case in some other 
parts of Asia Minor, the horses seemed to develop remarkably 
good bone. Why the Turks continue to ‘use the Hungarian 
horse in such large numbers in their army it is difficult to 
understand, as they are said to break down constantly after 
three or four years’ service, while the ordinary term during which 








the Anatolian horse remains good for 
hard work is’seven or eight or even 
ten years. 

The entire stud consists of 325 
brood mares, nearly sixty stallions, of 
which about half are Arabs, and the 
balance young horses of various ages. 
Among these were sixty Arab colts, of 
two and three years old, that only 
some ten days before we saw them 
had arrived from Bagdad, after a walk 
of two and a-half months, and con- 
sequently did not look in very thriving 
condition, though among them were 
many animals of much promise. As 
every horse is only allowed to serve 
twenty, or at the outside twenty-five, 
mares, a good many of the stallions 
are kept at the stud, while others are 
placed at the disposal of the peasants 
free of charge, so as to encourage a 
desire to use them. The young horses 
are drafted into groups, and herded 
on ihe plains by mounted guards. 
Of the fillies the best are kept for the 
stud, the next best for working on Photo. 
the state farms, and the worst are 
put up to auction and are sold to the peasants without any 
reserve. Of the colts the best are also kept for stud purposes, 
probably not more than ro per cent., and the remainder are sent 
to the army, but not until the final selection has been made 
when they are four years old. 

The native Anatolian mares struck me as most useful 
animals, and if crossed with English thorough-breds, or, perhaps 
better still, with Anglo-Arabs, should produce very serviceable 
stock; and it would probably pay better to turn more attention 
to the improvement of the native horses, and the half-breds 
produced by them, than to continue to purchase so largely in 
Hungary and Russia. 

The Arab horses are, however, the feature of the stud, and very 
different were the specimens of this high-caste breed that were 
shown to us here and those we had seen at Yildiz. There are 
but few Arab mares, as most of these are kept at the State stud 
of Bagdad, and even then consist ouly of such as have been 
given as presents to the Sultan by the different Sheiks, as the 
Arab will never sell his mares, and often a mare is owned by 
several different members of a tribe, each man having his 
particular share in her. The stallions have been greatly im- 
proved of late by a visit in 1898 to Bagdad and its neighbourhood 
made by Fuad Bey, th@courteous Inspector of State Studs, whose 
kindness to us I shall not readily forget. Dressed as an Arab, 
and speaking Arabic, he paid a personal visit to many of the 
Sheiks in the best breeding districts between Bagdad and 
Neshed, and selected some beautiful horses, riding back with 
twenty-eight of them to Mahmoudié in about two months from 
the time he left Bagdad. He told us many interesting tales 
about the Arabs and of their fondness and affection for their 
horses, and mentioned a case, of which he had been an eye- 
witness, of an Arab woman suckling a foal that had lost its dam. 

Most hospitably were we entertained on our arrival at Adzizié 
in true Turkish fashion, the officers themselves waiting on us, 
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A STRING OF CAMELS. F. Wrench. 


as is their custom when they wish to show honour to their 
guests, and the first dish being a sheep roasted whole, from 
which, we were told, if we had followed the ordinary usage of the 
country, we should have helped ourselves with our fingers to the 
choicest bits. Two days were most pleasantly spent in driving 
from station to station, and continually seeing something of 
fresh interest. At one point a herd of camels or buffaloes; at 
another, quaint-looking Egyptian cattle, said to be very good 
for milk, or the native Anatolian cattle, very handsome in their 
carriage and markings; and at another a flock of gentle Angora 
goats, protected against the attacks of wild animals by their 
savage guardians, the Anatolian sheepdogs. These dogs are 
very fierce, and are often a danger to travellers when not kept in 
check by their masters, sometimes as untamed and resentful of 
intrusion as themselves. On the way to one station we were given a 
most interesting exhibition of Circassians lassoing horses on the 
plain, and the skill with which they captured their victim, or 
picked up while going at full gallop the rope that had slipped 
from their hands, would have put Buffalo Bill in the shade. 

A good deal of improvement is being effected at the stations 
in either repairing old buildings or building new and spacious 
stables and outhouses ; but the work at Mahmoudié is worthy of 
more than a passing notice. The stud appears to be entirely 
self-supporting, and no special revenue is devoted to its main- 
tenance. In nearly the centre of the buildings is a long range 
composed of workshops. Iron is there forged and welded into 
implements, lathes are turned, and spokes and wheel boxes 
manufactured for carts, of which every bolt is home-made, 
reaping and mowing machines are put in order for the next 
season’s harvest, neat harness is manufactured from the skins of 
buffaloes killed on the establishment, and all this carried out 
quietly and unostentatiously by the patient Turks working under 
skilled instruction. 

The result of all this is that, in addition to a number of 
minor buildings, several quite hand- 
some houses have been erected ; among 
them the house in which we stayed, 
which was replete with every comfort, 
and with rich Turkey carpets and 
other luxuries all made on the spot. 
Then a fine mosque with particularly 
handsome ironwork, also home-made, 
has been built; a large public bath was 
in course of construction, and the. new 
range of stables, comprising a veterinary 
pharmacy and other modern requisites, 
leaves little to be desired. 

I confess I had not been prepared 
for an establishment showing such an 
amount of initiative industry, though 
no doubt much is due to the colonel 
who has commanded this district for 
fourteen years, and who takes great 
personal interest in the improvement 
and well-being of the different stations, 
welcoming the opportunity it gives his 
soldiers of receiving useful. instruction 
and the spending of their time profit- 
ably. At the outskirts of Mahmoudié, 
a Circassian village of considerable 
interest has grown up, and I doubt if 
anywhere else could be seen more varied 
F. Wrench. costumes than those worn by the 
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grooms and attendants, among them being some Bedouin Arabs 
who came with Fuad Bey from Bagdad. 

This stud appeared to me to be one of the few spots in the 
Sultan’s dominions which one could enjoy to the full and turn 
away from without a sigh of regret, probably because it is so 
completely apart from the baneful influence of the Sultan, his 
favourites, and his army of spies. Elsewhere throughout Asia 
Minor, wherever that influence is felt a beautiful country with 
profoundly interesting relics is fast falling into ruin and decay, 
and a fine intelligent people are possessed of a spirit of hopeless- 
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ness of any improvement or betterment of those fair regions, 
because any such ideas are regarded as a crime, and punished, 
by the Sultan's own directions, with the ruthless barbarity of 
bygone ages. FREDERICK WRENCH. 
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HE Briton is very ready, a great deal too ready, to find 
food for his foolish laughter in the attempts of the 
foreigner—that is to say, the foreigner of the Latin 
races—at le sport. It is very foolish, because there 
are many departments of sport in which the foreigner 

is quite the equal of the Briton, some in which he is superior, 
and some which the Briton derives directly from a foreign source. 
It is quite certain that we owe—what its votaries deem the best 
game in the wide world—tennis to France. It is nearly certain 
that we owe golf to Holland. Moreover, France, or more 
precisely the Pays Basque, has some games of its own, headed 
by the great pelota game, which are unknown in Great Britain, 
but which, none the less, the Briton who has had the good luck 
to see allows at once to be games of the very first class. 

But, making all allowances for the folly of insular prejudice, 
there does still remain something at which gods and men may 
legitimately laugh in the spectacle of the Basque fisherman as he 
goes forth to catch from the rocks the little fish that at certain 
times of tide come about them. We are not sure of the species. 
We asked the question of the natives, as they were engaged in 
their péche, but the answer, either because British curiosity is 
not to be encouraged, or because it was made in patois, or in that 
Basque tongue of which it is said that it is so difficult to learn 
that the devil himself once stayed in the country for six years on 
purpose to acquire it, but at the end of that time, in desperation 
at his slow progress, betook himself below, still ignorant of it— 
for one or other of these excellent reasons. the answer was 
unintelligible. And then we asked the same question of one ot 
those excellently well-informed Englishmen who always think it 
right to know everything that a compatriot ‘innocent ‘abroad ”’ 
can want to know, and he announced very readily that they were 
catching Jes vougeoles. We looked this up in the dictionary to 
identify the species, but found that it meant the measles, so we 
concluded there must be some mistake, or at least that this could 
not have been the purpose of the fisher in going out with all this 
amount of apparatus. What he meant, no doubt, was rougets ; 
and small red mullets it appears they do now and again 
catch; also fish—rather haddock or bass-like—that they call 
loupés and louvains. The latter are sometimes of a fair size, but 
most of their catch are exceedingly diminutive; that is really the 
laughable matter of it all, the size of the apparatus in comparison 
with the size of the quarry that is taken therewith. The rod is 
immense. ‘We have not measured these rods, and of course 
their length varies by a foot or two, but judging by an eye fairly 
used to the salmon rods of old England, we should estimate their 
average length to be anything from 3oft. to 35ft. and over. 
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They are generally in two or three parts lashed together, the 
butt section of some solid wood, as a rule, and the upper sections 
of bamboo. The people of the Pays Basque are commonly of 
no great height, though strongly made and active; therefore the 
sight of one of these enormous rods going along with a little 
fisherman of the country crawling beneath it is a singular one in 
itself, and becomes at once just a little ludicrous so soon as one’s 
mental vision begins to compare it with the dimensions of the 
fish, be they vougeoles, rougets, or what not, that are the designed 
prey of this mast-like piece of timber. A certain very well- 
known fisherman on the Tay has an 18ft. salmon rod made all 
in one piece, which he sends up from the South in a wooden case 
by luggage train when he is going to begin the season on that 
noble river. Once the wooden case was laid aside at some 
station where it had to be transferred to another train, and lay 
there for a week or two, while its anxious owner was telegraphing 
for it in all directions, the porters having mistaken it for a long 
log of wood. A like mischance might very conceivably befall 
one of these prodigious fishing rods of the Pays Basque. 

But whereas the rod of the Tay has its justification in the 
thirty, forty, fifty, or what you will, pound salmon that it is 
designed to catch, the rod of the Basque is a means to the 
catching of a thing generally some 8in. long. That is the proud 
reward of so much mechanism and labour, the fish of Liliput and 
Tue Rops or Brospinenac; and yet the rods are not a whit too 
long for the purpose, for a reason that is obvious when you come to 
consider the conditions of the fishing. The fish that they are 
intended to catch are denizens of the deep water. At certain 
times: they come in close to the shore, but it is only where the 
shore runs steeply down into the deep sea. They will not come 
up in the shallows. It is only at a certain time of tide that they 
can be caught, and not always then. But it seems as if they 
were generally about when the sardines are off the coast, for 
when the horn is sounded by the man who is always on the look- 
out for fish in the sardine season, then, after the sounding of the 
horn, at the proper state of the tide, you will see man after man 
of these Basque fishermen going down, under the burden of these 
immense rods, to some favourite promontory or headland jutting 
out into thesea, suchas that below THE PHAREAT BiARRITZ, But 
the object of the look-out man and his horn is a greater business 
than this, his duty being to warn the boat fishermen that the 
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sardines are at hand. This he will discover chiefly by the flights 
of gulls that attend the shoals of sardines and make their prey of 
them. And after his horn has boomed, and the boats have their 
fill of fish, then it is a fine sight to see boat after boat come into 
the harbour, let fall the sails with a clatter, and out oars to row 
the boat through the narrow channel of the harbour’s mouth. 
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These handy fellows are excellent sailors, and 
their boats of such finely-drawn curves—and 
indeed workmen and tools have alike to be of 
the best to transact their business successfully 
in the great seas of this Atlantic coast—that 
some years ago our Government sent out a 
naval commission to study them at a time when 
they were building new man-of-war’s boats for 
the Navy. 

But to come back to our humble fishermen 
of the coast. There they will be in tens, 
twenties, thirties, clustered on pierhead or 
terrace of the cliff, each with his great rod 
stretching out over the sea, each with his can of 
shrimp bait, each with his line going down into 
the water, so closely massed together that it 
seems impossible for one to lift his line without 
entanglement in that of his nearest neighbour. 
Entanglement, in fact, often does occur, and at 
those crises the fishermen show a patience and 
good temper that bear witness to their natural 
courtesy. At the same time they are wonder- 
fully skilful in avoiding entanglement, lifting the 
rod very cautiously and with strict regard to 
the perpendicular. By this means the hook 
and the bait, the line being of equal length 
with the rod, is brought nicely to the fisherman’s 
hand, and thus at once is seen the motive of 
the length of rod. For if the rod were any 
shorter, it would be impossible for the fisher- 
man, having no reel, to manage so great 
a length of line. And the length of line is necessary, because the 
sites from whence these fellows fish are, of equal necessity, so high 
above the water. It is a necessity entailed by the very treacherous 
nature of the sea off these coasts. In appearance the day may be 
fine, with the sea calm. You may observe the wash of the 
waves and notice the point to which they come on the cliff, and 
then, escaping observation by reason of its very volume, you 
may see a billow that had seemed quite harmless dash itself with 
immense volume on the cliff, and rear up its crest many yards 
above the spot that you had marked as the average line of the 
tide’s height. It is these occasional big waves that make the 
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cliffs so dangerous to any unwary climber who ventures down too 
near the water’s edge; and it is they that make it necessary that 
all the pierheads and cliff-terrace paths, whence the men fish, 
should be at this great height above the water. 

And so they sit, or stand, and fish, so long as the tide serves 
and the fish are inshore. Then, as the tide changes, the fish 
move off again, the fishermen shoulder their immense rods, and 
with their little catch go home cheerful and contented to a fish 
dinner. The machinery is immense, in comparison with the 
result that it achieves, but its dimensions are a necessity in view 
of the coaditions of the fishing. 


KILLING DRIVEN, GAME.—XII. 


HERE are periodical ideals amongst shooters which recur almost as 
ceriainly as the grouse disease. Sometimes it is short gun barrels ; 
at other times it is fit of stock ; and at others it is gauge of gun. In 
the latter 20 and even 28-bores have so often been put up against 
the 12-bores that I should be inclined to go for them were it not for 
the fact that we must all shoot with the same gauge—that is, unless we 

are each prepared to carry halfa hundredweight of cartridges about with us as we 
walk after game. At a time when there is so much discussion about half-a-dozen 
extra ounces on the 12-bore gun, the cartridge carrying seems to be out of the 
question, so that it is far better to turn from short and light guns to another and a 
later fad which seems to have caught hold of shooters. A few years ago none of 
the gun fitters would protest if they saw their man canting the barrels ; now they 
all do, and Mr. W. W. Watts was, I think, the first to make a very strong point 
against this canting over of the barrels, It is a very natural thing to do, and, in 
fact, it is exceedingly difficult to avoid doing it when the gun is put up at a bird 
coming towa'ds the shooter but not fired at until the bird is passing on one or 
other side. In this case the gun is put up level, but the act of following cants over 
the gun as the bird gets to one side. The cure for this which Mr. Watts puts 
forward is to turn the body from the hips instead of at the shoulders only. This 
undoubtedly has a good deal of effect in keeping the rib flat, but it does not 
entirely do it, and if one had to ‘full face” with the hips at every shot fired, 
what a lot of game would go untouched and unshot at. 

The effect likely to be produced in shooting with a canted shot-gan can be 
discovered by anybody for himself by aiming in a room at the corner where 
the ceiling joins the wall and then following the joining along its length with the 
aim, just as if it were the line of a coming or passing bird. If the gun gets 
much canted by this operation it is necessary for most shooters to cure the fault 
in some way ; but it is #0/ necessary for all to do so. The difference is that 
one man retains the position of his eye in respect to the centre of the false 
breech and another does not. If a gunner relies on mechanical position and 
pressure of face to stock, and on that only, he will assuredly shoot wrong 
by canting the gun, but if he can keep centre with his eye (probably it means 
aligning the rib as well as the foresight) he will not go far out by canting the 
barrel. If in following the line I have suggested above he shuts one eye when 
he comes to the end of his reach, and also stops the gun, he will find out 
whether he kept centre with his right eye or not. The usual tendency is to cant 
the gun over to the left for a left crossing bird if it has been followed and 
caught up and passed, and if this is done it is probable that the eye will be 
found to be aligning the sight from a position over the right breech or where the 
latter joins the rib, When this is so, it does not take a prophet. to tell.that the 
shot will go high and to the right of the aim. 1 find that in extreme cases the 
outside pellets will just miss the point, of aim, which is, of course, a. very bad 
inaccuracy indeed. But, on the other hand, if the gun is similarly. canted over 

and the eye nevertheless is kept in the centre, as it ought to be, and can be: if 
the stock is suitable, the position of the middle of the shot will: be 3in. to 5in. 
low of the point of aim—not more—and very slightly left also. This last 


effect is in consequence of the allowance made in the sighting for gravity being 
negatived by the half twist over of the barrel; it takes effect, although at the 
moment of firing the alignment along the rib may be absolutely true. Personally 
I find that I cannot get back far enough when I carry the gun round without 
canting it—that is, when I turn from the hips, and I prefer to turn the shoulders, 
then I find that I can get well back and can kill all right, even if a second shot 
has to be fired, whereas in my case when I attempt to keep a level gun I have 
to take a step before I can follow on at a bird which has passed to the left from 
a position exactly fronting me. It appears to me.that the position of the 
eye in the centre can be quite easily kept mechanically by those who cannot 
see where they are in reference to the breech end, I think nearly all shooters 
can get the fore sight on the game, but we all know that is an operation a little 
worse than useless, and very misleading indeed, unless the eye which does this 
sees (not looking at) it from immediately between the false breeches—that is, 
dead along the rib. 

Of course when one is going to turn round for the second shot the sooner 
it is done the better, and it is fatal to success to attempt to take partial aim 
before getting round, but it seems to be generally admitted that it isa mistake 
to turn round if two birds can be taken in front. Assuming that birds are 
following each other, as they so often do, then the gun has not to be taken from 
the shoulder between right and left shots ; the first bird may be shot dead in 
front, and the second may be tIoyds. to the left and 3o0yds. high and several 
yards behind before the shot is got off at him—that means that the gun must 
be canted over a good deal, otherwise there will be a double twist.in the body 
or a step to be taken. If one was presenting from the ready at such a bird it 
would not be difficult to keep the rib flat—that is, to put up the barrels without 
any cantin them; but I am assuming circumstances which are very frequent, 
a double shot at the same bird or at two different ones, it does not matter 
which, and that is the time when a follow on is ,necessary, and when 
canting. the gun, more or less, comes in very quick and handy. I do not 
by any means say that it is best to cant the gun, but I do think that those who 
have not learnt how to do it in the ‘‘ follow on,” without aiming in a line over 
one or other false breech, lose a good many quick chances. My rule is never 
to move the hands and arms, but only to twist the shoulders and bend the body ; 
this is very easily learnt indeed, and when it is once acquired there is no fear of 
bad missing, or missing at all, from canting the gun. No, not although the top 
rib is turned exactly sideways. I have shot for experiment in both ways, and 
that which has given me the best results is that in which I am least particular 


® about ‘*the-flatness of the spirit level,” to use an expression that applies only te 


rifle shooting. But it does not seem to matter much how the body is twisted, 
provided the shoulders and head come round with the gun and the arms do nc 
alter their relative. position to the body after the gun is first presented. of 
course, with the spirit level flat. Those who cannot bear this out from their 
own experience will perhaps do so if they put up the gun and follow a line with 
the hands only and with the body stiff. If this is done quickly the eye is certain 


to get out of the centre by the canting of the barrel, just as it will if the gun 
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is presented first and then canted over by a twist of the hands without. moving 
the arms, body, or face. Another similar presentation with the arms rigid, and 
all the bend necessary for following up done by twisting or bending the body, 
will at least have the effect of showing a great difference between the two 
methods in the resulting aim. 

Those who follow correspondence in sporting papers must be often very 
much amused at what they read there. It is not often that any two experiences 
in life, or in shooting, agree entirely, and it is not therefore to be wondered at that 
those who search for the latest sporting or shooting ‘‘ tip ” in the correspondence 
of gunners should be doomed to disappointment. But we must never forget 
that it is not the really good sportsmen who, like Hamlet and Don Quixote, 
usually take sword in hand to set the world to rights, This may often be 
discovered by a careful readin: between the lines, by detecting not only how 
one correspondent will contradict another, but also how they contradict them- 
selves, Itis not everybody who has had experience of receiving correspondence 
for the Press; otherwise there would be no need to caution anybody. But, 
perhaps, it is only right to say a word when one sees an American invention 
advocated in such exaggerated terms as has lately been done elsewhere. One 
person talks, for instance, of killing rabbits ‘‘running straight away at ninety 
paces,” and thinks no:hing of eighty ; moreover, the same repeater does not 
blow game to bits at close ranges. Now to those who understand a little about 
the science of gunnery that is flat contradiction, and there it may be left. Then 
we have a correspondent insisting one week that people who cannot carry a heavy 
gun are no sportsmen, and should give up shooting; the next, the same letter 
writer declares he uses a light gun which is a wonderful killer, just as if a light 
gun cannot kill as well asa heavy one! It is inferred, by readers of course, 
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that the practice is better to follow than the precept. Then we are told that no 
man can aim as well with a short gun as with a long one. Naturally, this is 
flatly contradicted the next week. What amateur advisers so seldom do is to 
take account of any side of a question except their own. They cannot place 
themselves in the shoes of other people for the occasion, as every gun fitter has 
todo. Nothing causes in me such great admiration 
as to see how some of these men can get outside 
of themselves. As an example, take Mr. R. Oliver, 
of Greener’s, in the Haymarket, or Mr. Partridge, 
of Bland’s, in the Strand. These are two men 
who have their own ideals, just as every other 
man has; but they sink them in the presence of 
aman of manners of his own. Three parts o 
their customers want guns, not advice, and 
accordingly they get what they want. The 
other quarter is divided into those who have 
preconceived opinicns and those who have not. 
Tnere is a long talk generally, then it ends in 
ihe former having their own way and the latter 
getting some good hints for the future destrue- 
tion of game. The gun fitter has to recognise 
that men shoot, and shoot well, in all forms, 
iust as horses go in all forms. They never, if 
they are wise, try to change a style that is 
effective ; but they bend their own ideals to it, 
and try to improve a manner that appears strange 
to them at first sight. 

One of the most extraordinary features of 
this age is that we take people at their own 
valuation. We forget in what very. little spheres 
some men hibernate, form ideals of their: own, 
and are content if they live up to them. But 
some of their ideas of what good shooting consists 
are very, very different to that of the majority. 
The man who a few years ago was’ in every 
magazine, when a shooting article was wanted, 
rarely missed ; he told the exact’ truth, for he 
rarely shot. He would aim, and aim, and take 
down his gun without shooting; bat he wrote 
beautiful English, although to the modern school 
of shooters he wrote nonsense. Still, for a 
whole generation he was accepted as a great /V. A. Rouch, 
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authority and a past master of the art. There is food for reflection in that, and 
it contains its own moral to apply to things that be. Another great write on 
shooting was blind. He went for 28-bores, but not for high pheasants. 

Arcus OLIVE. 


FAMOUS IRISH HORSES. 


T is given to few men interested in horse-racing and horse-breeding to 
make such a great hit as has undoubtedly fallen to the lot of Captain 

J. H. Greer, who even hefore he had retired from active connection 

with the Army had laid the foundation of the now famous Crotanstown 

Stud. Crotanstown is situated on the Newbridge side of the Curragh, 

and before Captain Greer took it over, the late Mr. William Brophy, 
breeder of Laodamia, Philomei, and many other noted race-horses, had utilised 
its well-sheltered paddocks for his mares and yearlings. ‘The very year that 
Captain Greer won his first big race by the aid of Tragedy, who secured the 
Irish Derby of 1889, he purchased from the late Mr. Abington the chestnut colt 
Gallinule, by Isonomy out of Moorhen, by Hermit, a horse destined to prove one 
of the greatest successes the Irish stud has ever known, and the coincidence w.s 
rendered the more notable from the fact that the subsequent union of Gallinule 
and Tragedy produced one of the few St. Leger winners that have ever been bred 
in the Emerald Isle. Gallinule had started favourite for the Lincoln Handicap 
in the year mentioned, but breaking a blood-vessel he made no show, and his 
then owner determined to part with him, to the great profit of Captain Greer 
in particular and the Irish Turf in genera'. The 
price paid for Gallinule was £1,000, and to 
begin with he served approved mares free, but 
even under this arrangement he hung fire at 
the outset, for tke difficulty of ‘*making” an 
untried sire is even greater in Ireland than else- 
where. However, it was not long before his stock 
began to show they could go, and from the unpre- 
tentious beginning alluded to, he has blossomed 
into a sire for whose services the huge fee—‘or 
Ireland—of 150 guineas is eagerly paid. Nor 
is the rate at which he is appraised unreasonable, 
for many English sultans, which have not 
been nearly so successful, are dearer, and it adds 
to Gallinule’s merit as one of the most successful 
stallions of the day when it is remembered 
that until the last few seasons the class of mares 
which he commanded was very moderate. His 
winners include a St. Leger hero in Wildfowler, 
winners of the Lincolnshire Handicap and the 
Cesarewitch in General Peace and Rockdove, 
Sirenia, the winner of the Duke of York Stakes 
and the Jubilee Handicap at Kempton, Port- 
marnock, Gazetteer, Waterhen, Oppressor, 
Lesterlin, Ballcoote, and a host of lesser lights. 
The fact that a number of these latter have 
distinguished themselves over jumps goes to 
prove the ability of Gallinule to sire good all- 
round stock, and it will not escape notice that a 
yearling by him from Tragedy realised the top 
price at the recent Doncaster sales. In appvar- 
ance Gallinule isa massive sample of the 
Stockwell type of horse, dark chestnut in colour, 
with a blazed face and both hind legs stockinged 
Ile is very strongly inbred to Birdcatcher, one of the greatest taproots of the 
English thorough-| red of tu-day ; and it is a coincidence that in a paddock adja- 
cent to the box in which Gallinule stands at Brownstown was foaled his immortal 
progenitor, The ‘ Birdcatcher ” paddock is one of the first features of the place to 
which the visitor’s attention is directed, and quite an interesting romance could be 
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written concerning the early career of a horse destined to become famous in the 
history of the thorough-bred racer. He was a very weakly yearling, and so little 
hope of his surviving a severe attack of inflammation was indulzed in that he was 
turned out to die. However, he recovered ; and it is related of him that when 
in 1836, as a three year old, he beat Colonel Westenra’s celebrated horse 
Freney, in the Peel Cup, 1} miles, at the Curragh October Meeting, he won by 
500yds. Edwards, who rode him, could not pull him up as they passed the 
judge, and the son of Sir Hercules, running away with him into the town 
of Newbridge, was only stopped on the turnpike road close to the cavalry 
barracks. Faugh-a-Ballagh, Birdcatcher’s own brother, also first saw the light 
at Brownstown, so that quite an historical interest attaches to the present 
residence of Gallinule; and, indeed, apart from the two famous brothers 
mentioned, many good horses were bred there by the Knox family. 

Wildfowler began stud life this season, and as a St. Leger winner he 
should prove an invaluable under-study to his distinguished sire. Not that 
the latter shows any sign of the sere and yellow phase of existence, for 
though now in his sixteenth vear, he is still very fresh ; but Captain Greer 
is lucky to have such a high-class young horse to keep the principal 
sire in the stud company. Gallinule stamps his progeny with so many 
of his own salient characteristics that it is always easy to identify them, and 
Wildiowler, both in colour, profuse white markings and strength of outline, 
is in every way typical of his sire. All f ur legs are stockinged, and he has 
a streak of white on his face, while, standing about 16h., he fills the eye as 
a long, low, powerful stamp of the thorough-bred ruce-horse. Bred at 
Crotans‘own in 1895, he in due time was sent to Darling’s place at Beck- 
hampton to be prepared for his engagements, and of five races in his two year old 
season he won three, viz., the Rutland Stakes at Newmarket, the Autumn 
Breeders’ Foal Plate of £1,000 at M inchester, and the Rous Plate at Doncaster. 
Unfortunately he developed leg trouble, which prevented him being wound up for 
the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby, and while he finished fourth in the former 
to Disraeli, he was not pulled out for the Epsom race. However, in the 
St. Leger he beat both Jeddah, the Derby winner, and Disraeli very decisively, 
and, but for the weakness mentioned, it is quite on the cards that he would have 
emulated the feat accomplished by Gal ee More the previous year in the way of 
bringing the triple crown to Ireland. In any case he helped Captain Greer to 
attain one of the great ambitions of a sportsman, viz., the winning of a classic 
race with an animal bred by himself. 
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OMING back in the train from a hunt with Lord Rothschild’s stag- 
hounds, a party of town-tied sportsmen were di-cussing the season. 
That it had been an open one nobody could doubt, that it was a 
very good one hardly anybody could be found to admit, until at 
last one of the veterans su- gested that one’s opinion of the goodness 
or the reverse of such a hunting season depended in each case upon 
whether one cared for the quality or quantity of one’s sport. 
For in a wet, mild season you will be sure, it was argued, 
of a good deal of hunting, even although scent might not 
be such as to give runs of the most brilliant description. 
Gradually, as the discussion went on, it was noted that 
those who preferred quality were the men of long purses 
and large studs,.while those who preferred quantity were 
those who could spare less time and money for the sport. 
Indeed, I think that when we are obliged to take our hunting 
how and when we can, it is pleasant to have a good, 
satisfying, filling sort of hunt. Such an afternoon, for 
example, as we had last week with the Cottesmore, when 
we hunted half-a-dozen foxes for a couple of hours, and 
perhaps never travelled three miles in any one direction. 
But when we have weather like that of the past month and 
scent is as moderate as it has been, then it is that the 
stag-hunter is apt to have the best of it in quality and 
quantity. But it is of no avail to go out with Lord Roths- 
child’s hounds in the Vale of Aylesbury unless you are able 
and willing to ride fairly hard and straight. From London 
to Lord Rothschild’s country you can travel in two ways, 
either by the L.N.W. to Leighton or by the G.W.R. 
to Princes Risborough or Aylesbury. Both lines are 
accommodating about horse-boxes, but I very often ride 
a hirelinz in the Vale. There isa certain special interest 
about this, and I always fancy that, if you can depend 
on the man who provides the horse, one goes on better 
on a strange mount. You do not know his weak points. 
At all events, if you go stag-hunting you must be prepared to 
gallop and jump. Itis quite possible to enjoy fox-hunting in 
a very quiet way, but what do we go stag-hunting for 
except to see the hounds and ride? For my own part, I 
will confess freely that when, from whatever cause, I cease 
to be within hail of the pack, I no longer enjoy the hunt, 
and, unless to reach them again be possible, home is 
the best place. To say that Lord Rothschild’s hounds Photo. 
improve would be diffrcult, but they keep up a high 
sandard of quatity and substance. The only pack in England bred to 
hunt the stag,-each generation has the greater advantage of herédity, 
But the Vale of Aylesbury requires a horse with a stout heart, particularly in 
such a wet Season as the present one, and the chestnut horse which Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild rode when he uncarted the stag was the sort one would like to ride 
in the Vale. When Boore Lrought up the hounds after the usual twenty 
minutes’ law—-as a matter of fact, I believe it was sonewhat less on this 
occasion— hounds stooped to the line, and with an inspiring chorus ran down to 
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the brook at Cublington. The stag had crossed. Some of us noted the huntsman 
going away to the left, and following him we found ourselves alon:side the 
hounds without undergoing unnecessary dangers. After this there was no more 
shirking, and remembering what Whyte Melville says, that where a stag can go 
a horse can follow, we proceeded to ride over that delightful, if rather stubborn, 
country, known to mortals as the Vale. | But when the stag being bothered by 
some wire made it de-irable to stop hounds, everyone was glad to take a pull. 
After this perhaps the cream of the run had been skimmed, but we duly saw 
the stag taken at Winslow. Time, a out an hour and thre2-quarters, or, it 
maybe, somewhat less. 

This was Thursday. It was my second day’s stag-hunting, as on Tuesday 
I had taken advantage of the Queen’s at Marlow to go thither for a hunt, and 
had a very nice gallop, but nothing very exciting. I heard, however, that they 
had had a really fine gal’op on Frid iy week over the Berkshire country from Mr. 
Van der Weyer's, at New Lodge. However great may be the charms of stag- 
hunting for a busy man, it can never rival fox-hunting in one’s affections, 
Whenever a cance offers I like to see the Belvoir, and really, when one comes 
to think of it, Grantham is quite as near London as far as convenience of train 
service goes as many places wh’ch are marked at much shorter distances in 
miles. The fixture was Saltby, and there was no very great crowd. The deep 
going and two good runs with the Cottesmore may have taxed the resources of 
some stables, and perhaps there was a special train to the Py.chley from Melton. 
The Princess Demidoff, and Captain de Winton, who is staying at Staveley 
Lodge, were with. Lord Cholmondeley the visitors. I looked out for Mrs. 
Asquith, who is said to be s‘aying with Lord and Lady Manners. Lady 
Warwick was driving in her buggy, and the Duchess of Sutherland was on 
horseback, There is a group of small but snug coverts on this side of the 
Belvoir country, which hold foxes and are surrounded by good hunting ground 
as a rule, but they do not produce a race of adventurous foxes. 

On this occasion, too, the stopping was not of the best, as foxes went to 
ground in both Stonesby and Newman’s. Nevertheless, in spite of all deductions, 
it was a good day. There was no point to the gallops, it is true, but the 
country was good and enjoyable to ride over, though of course it was a bit heavy 
in places, Everybody seemed inclined to make the most of what sport there 
was. As to the run in detail, there was a quick find in or near Coston Gorse ; 
a few minutes’ delay in the gorse, and then hounds came out and settled on the 
line with plenty of dash and drive, Up wind and on the grass they could run, 
down wind, or over plough, they could only hunt. Thus with interludes of 
galloping and intervals of close hunting we ran from one to another of these 
small coyérts. Capell, indeed, once stole a march on his fox by holding the 
pack round one covert and hitting the line off on the far side. The verdict as 
we trotted home was that it was enjoyable, but would not bear much talkinz 
about. 

An old Meltonian writes to me: ‘* We have every reason to rejoice that 
Thatcher had those two seasons with the Essex Union. Big coverts and wide 
p ough are the best of schools for a huntsman. He must be quick, or he will 
never kill a fox, yet he must not be in a hurry, or he will be for ever 
losing them. The Cottesmore on Tuesday repeated the good fortune of 
Saturday. I will not say the gallop of Tuesday was equal to that fine 
hunt, for it was one of the very best runs I have seen for years, certainly 
by far the best enjoyed from Melton this year. Wadborough cross-roads is 
convenient for seeing these hounds if you live any distance. A horse-box 
to Tilton is indeed a very favourite order just now. 

‘Tt is always worth while to see Owston Wood drawn—it is full of good 
foxes ; but it is well to remember that it is a covert from which a fox and hounds 
can go much more busily than a man and horse. If there are two holloas the 
difficulty is increased. However, fortunately, hounds seldom go away without 
some hover or hesitation, and so there are sometimes a few minutes to repair any 





A CONSULTATION. Copyright 
mistakes. Hounds were quickly settled to one fox, which ran a somewhat twisty 
course to Launde Park Wood. Admirably hounds and huntsman stuck to their 
fox, and drove him out. Prior’s Coppice was his next point, but if stopped this 
is no resting-place for a hunted fox. Eventually the chase led back to Owston, 
and out again by the Lover’s Walk and into Launde Great Wood, and then by 
Ladywood. Here I stopped, as you will see by the map that we had covered a 
great deal of country, which is hilly, and deep too row, but hounds were 
eventually stopped at Barleythorpe.” 
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Now we come to Hungerton with the Quorn on Friday. Close by Quenby 
Hall—still without a tenant—a fox jumped up in front of hounds, and whichever 
way he tried to go was stopped. Several times it seemed as if hounds must catch 
him. Yet in the wonlerful way foxes have, he gave them the slip and ran 
straight over the line to Lord Morton’s Gorse ; that famous covert has very little 
shelter now, and he was soon forced away to Tilton Wood. Hounds ran well, 
tut it is an awkward bit of country to cross, and a good many people were out 
of it. Lord Lonsdale, however, who is seldom stopped when he has a horse to his 
liking, was well carried by a very good stamp of up-to-weight blood horse. 
Another old friend returned was Mr. Swinburne, of Mafeking fame. Scraptoft 
Gorse was the next draw, and gave a fox, of course, but he only described a 
pleasant and uneventful circle. 

What would one not give to have been one-of the men who got to the end 
of the run with the Meath the other day? The Master, his whippers-in, and 
Captain Featherstonehaugh are all I have heard of so far. Even they were half-an- 
hour away from hounds when the pack crossed a river in boiling flood after their 
fox. The fox escaped, and I should be glad did I not feel more and more 
convinced, each season that I hunt, that very few severely run foxes survive 
in the end. Still, of course, there are some, like the famous o!d Badminton stump- 
tailed vixen, which ran for three years and gave a litter of cubs to carry on her 
fame in each season. 

The report that Lord Southampton is to be the new Master of the Pytchley 
is still in the air, but there is no authoritative confirmation, The arrangement 
would be so satisfactory that I think the wish is father to the thought. Lord 
Southampton is not likely to take a pack unless he can hunt the hounds himself. 

The death of Mr. Chiddlesworth was due to a fall over wire netting, not 
wire, and no blame whatever can ke attached to an accident which every hunting 
man knows may easily happen to anyone. __I am in great hopes that next week 
I may be able to announce that Captain Burns-Hartopp is out of danger. No 
complications whatever have been noted so far, and so long as this is the case 
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there must be every hope of a complete recovery. X. 








HE world seems to grow smaller every year ; not long ago it would 
have seemed absurd to suggest that a prospective sale of bLloodstock 
in America would affect prices at Newmarket, but this is jus: what 
happened last week. In other words, the announcement that the Fasig 
Tipton Company will sell at New York, at the end of next month, the 
whole of the horses in training, stallions, and brood mares of the 

late Mr. Marcus Daly, drew off a great deal of business which would otherwise 
have been done at Newmarket. Not many years ago Mr. James R. Keene sent 
over a commission which involved the spending of about 12,000 guineas at our 
December sales, and the dam of Disguise II. was among the purchases then 
made for him. Incidentally such a commission as this raised prices all round, 
more especially as Mr. MacDonogh, who had just bought Ormonde, had also com- 
missioned Mr. Somerville Tattersall to buy mares for him at a limit of 800 guineas 
each, This year Mr. Keene had again sent over a commission, but at the 
opening of the sales week he withdrew it, preferring ‘‘ to wait for the Marcus 
Daly Sale.” Others were similarly influenced, and already arrangements are 
being made among racing men and breeders in this country to attend at the 
dispersal of ** the Copper King’s ” stud and stable. The dimensions of the latter 
may be gauged from the fact that there are no fewer than sixty-seven yearlings 
now in training. The brood mares number more than 100, and the stallions 
include the all-conquering Hamburg and Tammany. The one thing which 
militates against Hamburg from our point of view is that he traces to a 
source which is foreign to the English Stud Book. On the whole, the Fasig 
Tipton Company seems likely to conduct a sale which will be a record one in 
America, 

Concurrently with the Newmarket gathering in Park Paddocks Mr. Yuille 
was holding another sale of world-wide importance at Newmarket (Victoria), 
when the St, Albans’ Stud, of the late Mr. W. R. Wilson, was distributed. 
Outside the magnificent collection of Trenton mares, and the dams of Aurum, 
Wallace; Bobadil, Kinglike, et~.,the main interest centred in the extraordinary 
stallion Bill of Portland, who, though only ten years old, has already done what 
no stud horse has ever done, 7.¢., sired the best colt of his year in three 
successive seasons, and these the first three ‘seasons in which hehas had three 
year olds running. The colts referred to are Bobadil, Merriwee, and Maltster, 
and the last-named appears to be the best. Florizel II., as we know, has 
done wonderfully well with his two year olds this season; but: he. is nothing 
like so well proved as yet as Bill of Portland, who is in himself a 
grand horse, with sizeé, power, quality, and perfect legs and feet. Great 
thought the. stud successes of St. Simon have. been, he has distinguished 
himself .rather as a sire of fillies than of colts; and the. impossibility of gettirg 
nominations to either: Persimmon or Florizel II.—neither of ,whom are typical 
St. Simons—does but accentuate the desirability of securing such a horse as Bill 
of Portland to supply the demand. . Mr. J. B, Joel is to be congratulated on 
having bought the son of St. Simon last Tuesday, and it goes without the saying 
that the horse’s subscription at 100 guineas, limited to twenty mares, has almost 
immediately filled. More than that, he will probably be full for three years 
before many days have passed. © In -order to'gain time Bill of Portland will be 
sent home by one of the Orient liners, prouably the Omrah, which will enable 
him to’reach this country by the end of January. The sea voyage from Australia 
almost always does horses good, for they land in the most vigorous health, and 
having had roomy boxes in which they can walk round, they are in no way cramped 
as in ordinary cases of sea transit. Merman ran, and ran well, at Kempton 
Park within six weeks of the day when hagwas landed from Australia. We 
have seen in the case of Melton what marvellous efiects are produced by change 
of air, for he came back from Italy an immeasurably better stud horse than he 
was when he left this country. If Bill of Portland, thanks to the ctange, should 
in future cut his Australian record, we shall find him a wonder indeed. 

Still on the subject of ales, it is to be noted that the Paris function was 
highly successfu despite the presence of Mr. Kruger in the gay city. In fact, 
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Sir J. Biundell Maple made an excellent average of something I'ke 580 guineas 
each for sixteen lots. Apropos, many papers make the mistake of quoting the 
results of French sales in pounds instead of guineas, It is true that the francs 
as bid at the ring-side add up into pounds, but that only represen.s what the 
sellers receive net, as indeed they do here in pounds. In France, however, the 
buyers have to pay over and above that 10 per cent. to the auctioneer, so 
that, in fact, not only guineas, but 5 per cent. more than guineas, is 
actually paid. 

Breeders in England are to be congratulated on being about to regain the 
priceless blood of Glencoe in male descent, This is to be done through the 
medium of the great American race-horse Handball, who will shortly be on his 
way to this country. He is among the best .of the sons of Hanover, who was 
himself unrivalled on the turf, and headed the list of winning stallions in.the 
States for five successive seasons. Handball comes of the Levity family (the 
best in America) on his dam’s side, and has two other close crosses of Glencoe, 
besides the tail male line from the famous sire of Pocahontas. We now only 
need descendants of The Flying Dutchman and Fisherman, and we shall have 
made a very big step indeed towards hardening up and. improving our 
bloodstock, OuTPost, 
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T the Annual Dinner of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund at the Motel 
Métropole, at which Mr. George Alexander was chairman and many 
prominent persons in the world of literature and the arts were present, 
some good-natured remarks were made at the expense of the dramatic 

critics by the learned and cheery Mr. W. L. Courtney, most erudite of journalists 
and brilliant of book reviewers, and by Captain Robert Marshall, most rapidly 
advancing of all our dramatists—good-natured remarks which can hardly be 
allowed to pass unnoticed by that much-reviled and much-chaffed confraternity, 
the commentators on the acted drama. 

The humour of both speakers dealt mainly with the difference of opinion 
generally to be found in the ‘‘ notices” of new plays, and the popular success of 
many plays generally condemned by the professional ‘‘ tasters.” Mr, Courtney 
congratulated Mr. Alexander on having produced *‘ The Wi:dom of the Wise ” 
and Captain Marshall on the fact that his play, ‘*The Noble Lord,” at the Criterion, 
was still running, despite the strictures of t! e writers for the Press, Mr. Courtney 
gently reviled those critics—wheie are they, by the way ?—who did not praise 
‘*The Wisdom of the Wise” because it was a ‘‘comedy of manners” and 
therefore contained no melodramatic excitement. But surely Mr. Courtney is 
merely begging the question. Would he, in his admirable criticisms of new 
novels, allow himself to be guided by the principle that because a story was as 
light as air, therefore it was, fer se, a good story, simply from the fact that it 
contained no atom of excitement ? 

It might be a good story although it contained no ‘*thril],” but it is not 
necess: r.'y a good story for that reason. We do not complain of ‘* The Wisdom 
of the Wise” because it is a comedy of manners,but because it is such a poor 
comedy of manners. ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” with ‘many other only less 
briliiant examples, is a comedy of manners, but it is also a stage play, conforms 
to the requirements of dramatic representation, has form, development, climax— 
and form, development, and climax in different ways and of different kinds, 
disguised more or less according to the grade of the work, are part and parcel of 
drama of all shades and descriptions ; their absence prevents a play being a good 
play. It is because the Cramatic critics considered {* The Wisdom of the Wise” 
to be deficient in these necessary qualities that they dispraised Mrs, Cra‘gie’s 
piece, and not because it contained no melodramatic plot or incidents. Many of 
them who praised ‘‘ The Ambassador ” condemned ‘* The Wisdom of the Wise.” 
Both are of the same genre ; but tle first was a good example of it, the second a 
poor example. A poor example, that is, in the opinion of those who adversely 
criticised the piece, and Mr. Courtney will surely, as a reviewer himself, grant 
them their point of view. 

Mr. Courtney also congratulated Captain Marshall, and Captain Marshall 
congratulated himself—quite charmingly and h imorously, of course—on the 
fact that ‘* The Noble Lord” continued to he played at the Criterion Theatre, 
also in spite of the fact that its merits were not discovered by the majority of the 
critics. One is glad to learn that it is a great success, though its life as yet is 
short. But, for the sake of argument, does that make ‘* The Noble Lord” a 
good play? Does it affect the matter of taste or the position of the reviewers ? 
How often have plays--aye, and books, too—succeeded in spite of the fact that 
they violate nearly every canon of art? I do not say that ‘‘ The Noble Lord” 
vio ates all or any canons, but its success does not prove that it does not. 
Captain Marshall genially said that he wrote the play in accordance with the 
diversified advice conveyed to him in newspaper criticisms of his previous work, 
that he gathered together all the conflicting opinions of what a play should be, 
and distilled them into *¢ The Nob!'e Lord.” He, he says, is not the author of 
the play, he is merely the medium through which the crilics wrote it; that in 
‘+ slating ” the piece, they were falling upon and rending themselves. Of course 
we know that Captain Marshall was only laughing at us. Still, granting him 
his premises, is it not possible that his distilling machinery was at fault, that, as 
a medium, he failed to grasp all the exact meaning of the conglomerate author 
at. whose dictation. his pen wrote the play now being performed at the Criterion 
Theatre? Or did Captain Marshall make a slip of the tongue and, in 
mentioning the dubious ‘* Noble Lord,” really mean that the outcome of taking 
the critics’ advice was the triumphant ‘‘Second in Command ” ? 

The ‘second edition ” of ‘* The Messenger Boy ” at the Gaiety Thea‘re is 
more riotously vivacious than the original version; the scene of the Paris 
Exhibition is a blaze of colour, a series of brilliant pictures, maddening dances, 
Miss Marie Studholme, dainty and pretty, is now the heroine; Mr. Edmund 
Payne, Miss Katie Seymour, Mr. Bradfield, Miss Connie Ediss, Mr. Harry 
Nicho!ls, Miss Rosie Boote, and the other popular people at the Gaiety, remain to 
make laughter and keep the thing at boiling point. j 

The youngsters will be well ‘catered for this Christmas. Drury Lane 
pantomime naturally takes first place; but ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” at the 
Vaudeville, with Miss Ellaline Terriss and Mr. Seymour Hicks in the cast, will 
loom. large in the horizon of juvenile holiday-makers. Nor will these two 
exhaust the attractions. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, at the Garrick Theatre, will 
every afternoon in the week save Saturday, provide appetising fare in the form 
of ‘*Shockheaded Peter,” a play founded by Messrs. Phiip Carr and Nigel 
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Playfair on the famous Strnwe'peter verses, and “ The Man Who Stole the 
Cas:le,” by Messrs. Tom Gallon and Leon M. Lion. 

The Comedy Theatre will have to provide beds for the critics. With German 
plays every Friday night, and Mr. Benson’s Shakespearian repertory company 
indulging in fresh revivals several times in the week, the overworked newspaper 
writers will find their hands very full. ‘* The Me:ry Wives of Windsor ” will 
be the first reproduction. 

Mr. Pinero’s comedy, ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex,” seems to have become the 
rage in New York, despite the strictures of some of the critics on its 
improprieties. Mr. Hare and Miss Irene Vanbrugh have achieved personal 
** triumphs.” 

Mr. B:onson Howard, America’s leading dramatist, with an absence of 
** side” very rare in gentlemen in his position, by consenting to remodel his 
famous Civil War play ‘‘Shenandoah,” and to convert it for the English 
m irket into a story of the Boer campaign, entitled ‘* Ladysmith,” has disclaimed 
any idea that his piece is a ‘‘ classic,” an extraordinary concession. We shall 
await this most interesting production with impatience. ‘*Shenandoah” has 
been a standard play in America for many years, and has never ceased to attract 
the native playgoer. Mr. Bronson Howard has already achieved all-round 
success here with Wyndham farcical comedy, and artistic success with ‘* The 
Ilenrieita,” the financial play produced at the Avenue a long time ago. 

PHEBUS. 


THE (ATTLE SHOW. 


LTHOUGH history may repeat itself in many things, 
the results of the judging at the three great English 
cattle shows, namely, Norwich, Birmingham, and the 
Agricultural Hall, prove most conclusively that the 
rule does not apply to this class of exhibition, as the 

decision at these fixtures have been most contradictory. At the 
first-named show Mr. W. Learner secured the championship 
with his cross-bred heifer Ladysmith, Mr. John Wortley taking 
reserve with the Hereford steer Lord Roberts. The pair 
travelled on to Birmingham, when they encountered a new aspirant 
for championship honours in the shape of Her Majesty’s roan 
shorthorn heifer Cicely, which beat them both, but the Norwich 
judging was reversed so far as the former two beasts were 
concerned, as the Hereford was placed reserved to the Royal 
champion, whilst the cross-bred was this time behind him. 
Now in London, when the trio met again, Mr. Wortley secures 
the championship for the best animal of either sex in the 
show, with the Norwich champion reserve, and the Queen’s beast, 
which was at the head of affairs at Birmingham, is left out in 
the cold. Such reversals of former judges’ decisions by the 
gentlemen who have officiated upon the two latter occasions no 
doubt point conclusively to the superiority of the three animals 
above alluded to, but it also teaches the exhibiting public that 
the old adage Quot homines, tot sententie@ still obtains, and this fact 
should certainly prove to the public, that the judges of fat stock 
at all events approach their difficult duties in a spirit of impar- 
tiality, which reflects greatly to their credit as fair dealing’ men. 
So far as the championship award went, it may conscien- 
tiously be observed that it was an extremely popular one 
amongst a section of the experts present, though in fairness 
to the defeated competitors it may be added, that all the three 
animals were supported by a considerable number of partisans, 
and that their respective merits were so evenly balanced that 
the victory of either of them would have been very well received. 
Loyal subjects of Her Majesty, moreover, were consoled in their 
regrets at the overthrow of the Birmingham champion by the 
knowledge that, as neither Mr. Wortley’s Hereford nor Mr. 
Learner’s cross-bred had been bred by their exhibitors, the 
Queen’s cup for the best beast in the show which enters this 
category, fell an easy prey to Cicely, a most shapely beast, and 
the winner of a large number of high prizes at stock shows 
before she was put by for feeding. Her Majesty, moreover, was 
extremely successful in securing many high honours with her 
exhibits, which numbered eleven in all, as she won first in 
young Devon steers, third in old Devon steers, first in Devon 
heifers, second and reserve in young Hereford steers, first in 
young shorthorn steers, and first and cup with Cicely aforesaid 
in shorthorn heifers. Of these, in addition to Cicely, the short- 
horn steer Robin Hood competed successfully at Birmingham, 
so that the Windsor herd has done extremely well this year upon 
the whole. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who honoured the 
show by a visit in the morning with Sir Nigel Kingscote in 
attendance, was also a successful exhibitor, as out of thirteen 
entries he was awarded first and third in young Highland steers, 
second in old steers, first in Dexter steers, first in small-sized 
cross-bred steers, reserve in small cross-bred heifers, and third in 
pairs of middle white pigs, in addition to a second in Southdown 
wethers. The Duke of York, who remains loyal to the red-polls, 
was rewarded by a second prize in each of the steer classes, but 
was not as successful, as usually is the case, amongst the pigs. 
Apropos of Mr. Wortley’s champion Hereford, it may be 


mentioned that he was regarded by many experts as the best.fed ~ 


animal of his breed that has been shown for many a year, and 
certainly he possesses an iron constitution, as at Birmingham he 
was actually heavier than when he competed at Norwich, having 
gained 30lb., 28lb. of which he has lost since, but it remains 
that he is now 2lb. heavier than when he was placed reserve 
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for the championship at Norwich, his weight being given on 
Monday as 17cwt. 1gr. 25lb. The Queen’s Birmingham 
champion has come down in weight from 16cwt. 1qr. to 16cwt. oqr. 
14lb., whilst Mr. Learner’s Ladysmith has only lost 2lb., her weight 
now being 14cwt. 3qr. 3lb. It is perhaps worth mentioning 
whilst upon the subject of weights, that at this London show there 
is not a single animal which scales 1gcwt., whilst at Birmingham 
there were three, one of the trio going up to 22cwt. 2qr. 13Ib., 
whereas the weightiest beast at the Agricultural Hall, a 
Hereford of Mr. John Cridlans, scaled only 18cwt. 2qrs. 6lbs. 
This does not, however, point to any loss of quality, on the 
contrary, it ensures quite as good meat, and in no way falsifies 
the desire of the Smithfield Club to encourage the animals which 
mature at an early age. The increase in popularity of the 
Dexter and Kerry and small cross-bred classes also proves that 
there is a growing demand for small beasts, a fact which should 
not be lost sight of by those who contemplate breeding or feeding 
cattle for the market 
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Harb LINEs FOR THE ROBIN. 

ECEMBER 5rH.—Unless we get some real winter soon, everything 
will be antedated by about three months. In the garden this 
morning there was an almost deafening chorus of blackbird, 
thrush, and starling, all singing together at the tops of their 
loudest spring voices, amid which the expostulatory trill of the 
robin, cheerfully associated in our minds with the season, seemed 

thin and out of place. It is rather unfair to the robin, although he gets higher 
appreciation than the intrinsic merit of his song deserves by singing to us when 
all other birds are silent, to find his monopoly of December audiences invaded 
by the full-throated chorus of May. And the robin is just the kind of bird to 
resent such injustice keenly ; for I know no other bird, except a caged canary, 
that sings so pointedly to his human listeners. When, in the winter, I open the 
door and walk into the garden, the robin that has pegged out his claim in the 
shrubbery opposite almost always leaves whatever may have been his business 
at the moment, and, flitting briskly up to some prominent bare branch, promptly 
obliges with a song, bobbing and curtseying afterwards like a music-hall performer, 
acknowledging applause which he takes for granted. As you wander round the 
grounds you pass from one robin’s sphere of influence to another’s, and almost 
everywhere you are welcomed with a salute of song. 


MUSICAL HATRED. 

To the casual ear the characteristic of the robin’s song is cheery monotony ; 
but if you learn to know your robins well you can easily recognise their voices, 
and can tell when, as sometimes happens, the fortune of war has driven an old 
friend from his accustomed beat ; for robins fight like sharks, and not infrequently 
get an eye pecked out in the course of an argument. As, too, they always 
preface and conclude their combats with the loudest vocalisation of which their 
little Jungs are capable, one is tempted to doubt whether we do not attach a 
mistaken meaning to the song which the ‘‘ dear robins ” address to us in the 
garden. For with all birds song is much more often the language of hate and 
defiance than the vehicle of loving sentiment. When you hear the nightingale 
seemingly sobbing his heart out in liquid, long-drawn notes of despairing love, 
the odds are that he has just heard some other nightingale, away over the 
moonlit paddock, using the most terrible language, and he is just letting him 
have it back with interest. Watch the circumstances which provoke a farmyard 
cock to crow, and you will have a very shrewd idea as to the motif of most 
music in birddom, 

PREMATURE PUGNACITY. 

Certainly combativeness was the keynote of the thrushes’ song in the 
shrubbery this morning, for when one songster was disturbed from his own 
clump of bushes and attempted to finish his tune in another, the thrush who 
lived there very quickly ‘had him out of that.” Although the house-sparrows 
do not sing ‘‘ne worthe a boterflie,” as Chaucer has it, they similarly exhibit 
the influence of unseasonably warm weather upon temper by hunting the 
starlings that always nest in the gable round and round the house for daring to 
sing. This is an annual performance, though why the starlings flee before the 
sparrows, or what is the use of all the fuss, I can never make out, for the 
s'arlings always nest in the gable in the end and the sparrows just under them. 
Perhaps the hen sparrow would think that her mate had not asserted their 


dignity sufficiently if he did not hunt that fizzlinz fellow off their doorstep, and - 


her householding pride is satisfied by the flight of the starlings as an acknow- 
ledgment that they are allowed there only on sufferance. But this season’s 
hunting of the starlings is taking place at least two months too soon. 


PROTECTING THE SEX. 

Out in the park the same prematurity of breeding birddom may be noted. 
The grey-muzzled rooks are cavorting in couples on the turf; and near the 
hedge you can see only two partridges instead of the accustomed covey. Even 
at this distance, too, you can see tha twhile the hen goes quietly stooping and 
feeding through the grass, so that her back shows only as a thin brown line 
above the green, the cock stands upright, throwing out his chest and throwing 
back his head, and taking stately little promenades in front of the hen by way 
of keeping in her mind an admiring impression of his strength and fearlessness. 
For this is, after all, the object of all the wiles of male birds in spring, Wien 
they sing they are at once defying other males to ‘‘ come on,” and assuring 
their spouses that they are perfectly safe so long as the challenge is unanswered ; 
when they do not sing they either, like the sparrow, rudely hustle all intruders, 
irrespective of their size and fighting weight, or else, like the partridge, they 
parade their strength and fierceness in the open, so that rivals may be warned 
to keep off and their wives may be glad to keep close. 

Unlucky INsEcTs. 

December 7th.—-Like the premature birds, many hibernating insects may 
have reason to regret the ‘‘abnormal mildness” of the season, when the real 
winter comes. There was a bluebottle on the garden wall this morning, very 
weak and empty-looking, and staggery as to the legs, but still a genuine blue- 
bottle left over from last summer, and seriously imperilling his chance of 
seeing another by coming out and getting his feet wet in December. Near the 
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greenhouse, too,-stands a tub of manure water used for the chrysanthemums, ard 
on the floating soot-bag in the midst straddled a very forlorn shipwrecked 
mariner in the shape of a dor beetle, which had evidently been attracted by the 
odour of the mess overnight and had blundered into it, afterwards climbing 
laboriously on to the soot-bag, only to find that its wet surface and clinging 
texture gave his spiky legs nothing to push off from for purposes of flight. So 
there the poor wretch remained like Robinson Crusoe, monarch of all he 
surveyed inside the manure-tub, but unable to get out of it. When a friendly 
stick was poked under him, he hung on to the canvas with his hooked claws, 
and it ended in his being jerked out suddenly among some empty flower-pots, 
whence he presently emerged, cobwebby but resolute, and started on a 
geographical exploration across a large flower-bed. 


SEAFARING Ways ASHORE. 

December 8th.—The gulls that come ashore to hunt worms instead of fish 
im winter do not drop all of’ their seafaring habits: Everyone who has gone 
down to the sea in ships must have noticed how the gulls are constantly 
assembling and dispersing, now following like a snowstorm in the wake of a 
vessel whose cook has emptied a bucket of scraps over the stern, and now 
drifting on the wind, like feathers shaken from a pillow, away to some place 
where a shoal of fry has been detected, or where a sewer runs into the sea, and 
again imperceptibly assembling to meet an incoming liner in whose long 
rubbish-strewn wake they stream back to port like the tail of a comet. So 
to day, upon a large upland, which four teams were ploughing, a multitude of 
gulls were assembling and dispersing, and assembling again, first behind one 
plough and then behind another, with a restless energy that was quite aimless 
and unnecessary, since there was an abundance of worms everywhere, and by 
proceeding in this haphazard way they often left as much as 5oyds. or 60yds. 
of a brand-new furrow untouched, while they were jostling and squabbling, six 
birds to the yard, over another that was no better. Evidently their pirate li‘e 
at sea has taught them to waste no time in claiming a share of whatever luck 
bas befallen a friend. Not every gull can find a shoal of fry or hit the 
psychological moment when the cook empties the bucket; but every gull 
within reach can get his share if he loses no time about it. So gulls, as they 
wheel and si oop over the waves, keep one eye on their neighbours, and as soon 
as one finds anything he becomes the focus of a converging maélstrom of 
pinions until all is eaten, and the scramblers are already tailing off towards 
another place where someone else seems to be in luck. 

Worms EATEN AND MISSED. 

In the same way the gulls behind the ploughs settle in clouds and spread 
themselves in a line aleng the furrow where one has alighted to pick up a worm, 
Lut as soon as each has snapped up his own worm, they are all up in the air 
again, looking for worms with one eye, and watching their neighbours with the 
other. The result is a meal much more laboriously and fortuitously acquired 
than need be, if the gulls would only follow the example of the landlubber rook, 
who walks after thé plough like a chief mourner behind a coffin, and picks up 
each worm as he comes to it in a businesslike manner. _Also the gulls would 
more effectually exhibit their character as the farmer’s friends, and do themselves 
better at the same time, if they were not so absurdly afraid of cover of any kind. 
At one side of the field is a long bank of earth covering the crop of mangolds 
that’'it bore this year, and the ploughs come right up to it before they turn. 
But nothing will induce the gulls to risk the unknown perils that may lurk 
behind that bank by coming within 3o0yds. of it; so a long and wide strip of the 
field is left unhunted for worms so far as the gulls are concerned, and a similar 
strip is untouched by each hedge. Here the thrushes and blackbirds find their 
harvest, for the cautious rooks do not care about the vicinity of hedges either. 
You never know what may pop up over a hedge. E. K. R. 





THE (LOSE WALKS . . 
AT COWDRAY. 


HERE is an indefinable charm about an old and half 
neglected pleasure ground, where the precise and 
formal beauty, ordained by some long dead gardener, 
has been softened, altered, disarranged, in part 
disordered, by the slow hand of time and the silent 

overgrowings of wild life. Such a charm is found to the 
full in the shadowy yew colonnades of the Close Walks at 
Cowdray. Nominally shut to the public, they are accessible 
in practice to anyone who chooses to ask for the key at 
the cottage close to the entrance, or to the trespasser who simply 
surmounts a bank and broken fence. But this nominal 
privacy secures them from being overrun by ‘trippers,” 
and, indeed, has prevented many others from going there; so 
that even some persons living in the neighbourhood do not know 
them. All the more, therefore, are they a joy and delight and 
refreshment of soul to those who do. Four straight paths, 
between lofty colonnades of old yew trees, make an irregular 
square, like a vast sylvan cloister of living arches. So straight 
and tall and noble are the trunks on each side that at first it is 
difficult to realise that these are yews; and the effect, partly 
owing to the very thick foliage of the yew, is strange, a little 
weird, a little foreign, as if it must be in some unfamiliar country ; 
so that one expects to see the flowers at one’s feet tropical and 
unknown. ‘The trees are in most places set very close together ; 
some are fallen, leaving not unsightly gaps; some, though still 
standing, lean aslant across the pathway. They vary in size, the 
largest being in girth nearly the size of a well-grown Scotch fir. 


But their height is amazing, the smooth red-brown trunks. 


running up and up in a way quite unaccustomed in a yew tree. 
Within the square enclosed by four aisles is a large space of 
ground, occupied in part by underwood mixed with one or 
two noble forest trees, and in part by a large group of 
yews coeval with the rest, arranged on some plan which 
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THE CLOSE WALKS. Reigate. 


it is now difficult to make out; but it is plain that there was 
originally some design of squares or circles, or both. Perhaps it 
was the banqueting place where Lord Montague entertained 
Elizabeth during her famous visit to Cowdray. At all events it 
is certain that these walks are some of those alluded to in the 
printed accounts of her entertainment there. 

What is the age of these trees or by whom they were planted 
is not known. Perhaps by that very Lord Montague. If so they 
can only have been young trees, and the walks more like hedges 
than colonnades, when the Queen walked or dined among them. 
It is possible that they are older than this, and that the 
slenderness of the trunks, as compared with those of the 
immensely old. yew trees in Stedham and Woolbeding church- 
yards and elsewhere, is due to their great height, the growth 
having been developed upward owing to their closeness together. 
But in one row of them there occur in the actual line two very 
tall and beautiful beech trees, which have the appearance of having 
been there when the yews were planted, left judiciously by the 
planter, without a ruthless insistence on unbroken continuity .in 
his wall of yews. If this is so, the yews cannot, in all probability, 
be much, if at all, older than Queen Elizabeth’s time. Possibly 
a diligent examination and counting of “rings” in fallen trunks 
might clear up this question. At any rate these cloistered walks 
are ancient enough to be venerable and interesting; while in 
their beauty and strangeness—Mrs. Ronndell says they are unique 
in England—they are one of the chief attractions to all who visit 
the quiet little town of Midhurst, on the winding Western Rother. 
And this oasis of beauty is threatened with destruction for sewage 
tanks. Perish the thought ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRISH CALVES AND CREAMERIES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘Country Li¥rE.”] 
Si1r,—People who want. to have their cake and eat it are scarcely more 
unreasonable than those who expect that the Irish creameries can make and sell 
the peasant’s butter for him and then return him his milk with all the cream in it. 
It is said that the separated milk is so ‘‘ poor” that calves cannot be reared on 
it, and that the great Irish industry of rearing store cattle for export is conse- 
quently threatened. Before the establishment of the creameries a certain 
amount of butter was made by the farmers themselves, but its quality was often 
indifferent and the market uncertain. Consequently a great deal of milk was 
used for feeding calves, which were sold as young stores for export to England. 
Under the creamery system all the farmer has to do is to take his new milk to 
the creamery to be separated, he is paid for the cream, and the separated milk is 
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returned to him. In some cases he does not even have to go to the creamery— 
the mountain comes to Mahomet instead— for a steam-motor and turbine 
separator goes round to all the farms on the beat, and separates the milk on the 
spot, This milk is perfectly sweet, and has been, to a great extent, freed from 
any impurities which existed in it before separation, but the critics of 
ihe creameries complain that it ‘is as non-nutrient as chalk-coloured 
water,” and that scour among the calves, semi-starvation of the pigs, and 
enteric fever among the peasants are all due to its use. Three letters in 
the Zimes — from Lord Monteagle, Mr. Robert Wallace, 
and the secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society — have practically disproved all these allegations ; 
but there still appears to be so much misapprehension existing 
as to the value of separated milk, that perhaps you 
will allow one who has no connection with any 
creamery, but knows from expericnce the value of 
separated milk, to add to their testimony in its 
favour. The value of milk as a food has never been 
more widely admitted than at the present time, so it 
is rather astonishing to learn that when deprived of 
only one of its constituents—less than 4 per cent. of its whole 
bulk—it is no better than chalk and water. It is true that 
almost all the fat is removed by centrifugal separation, but the 
flesh-forming and bone-forming constituen:s, and the greater. part 
of the heat-givers, which together make up the remaining solids 
in milk, are practically un‘ouched; consequently it is sheer 
nonsense to say that the feeding properties of separated milk 
‘‘are almost nil.” But the fat having been removed, it 
is no longer a complete food for calves, and if any of the 
Irish farmers have used it as such the quality of their cattle 
has probally suffered in consequence. But this is by no 
means a necessary evil. New milk is, as a rule, too expen- 
sive a food for any but veal calves and young bulls for show, gnd_ it 
has been proved over and over again that those intended for stores or 
fur the dairy can be well and economically reared on separated milk if a 
small quantity of artificial food is added to take the place of the cream, 
There are many forms in whicht his added food can be given, and one of the 
cheapest and simplest to use is cod-liver oil. In an excellent paper on calf- 
rearing just published in the ‘‘ Agricultural Handbook and Diary ” for 1901, it is 
recommended that the oil should be given to calves from two to nine weeks 
old, that is to say, from the time they begin to take separated milk until they 
can digest a certain amount of solid food. The cost of the oil for the seven 
weeks is just 2s. per calf; other foods, such as linseed soup, are a little cheaper, 
but entail more labour in preparation. If there is any difficulty in obtaining 
such foods in outlying districts, possibly the creameries could supply cod-liver 
oil or other suitable foods at wholesale prices, together with directions for their 
use. In the meantime, though it is possible that the alleged depreciation in 
Irish store cattle may be due to the unintelligent use of separated milk, it is 
noteworthy that Mr. W. Field, M.P., president of the Irish Cattle Traders’ 
Association, attributes the deterioration to quite a different cause. He considers 
that it is mainly due to the short-sighted policy of many of the farmers, who sell 
their best heifers, and cnly keep the inferior ones to breed from, But Mr. Field 
also thinks there is a possibility that the ready market for cream induces the 
farmers to keep a class of cow less adapted for breeding good beef cattle, and if 
this is so, it is a far more serious menace to the export trade in stores than the 
much-abused separated milk, because the cows which produce the most butter 
will never produce the best bullocks, and w/ce versa, and if the farmers find it 
pays them better to make the dairy their first consideration, naturally they will 
d» so, and no one can*blame them. Whether or no this is desirable in the 
interests of Irish agriculture as a whole, is an open question; but it is only fair 
that in estimating the loss incurred to Ireland by the depreciation in value of 
cattle exported, the great increase in value of butter exported should be taken 
into consideration,—EDITH CORNISH. 


THREE EMBRYO SPORTSMEN. 
(To THE EpIToR oF ‘ CounTRY ‘LIFE,”] 

Si1r,—My father having been a sulscriber to your valuable paper for some 
years, and seeing some very interesting photographs, I send you a photo:raph 
of us, and wish you would be so kind as to put it in your paper. Meand my 
brothers are 
ten, eleven, 
and thirteen 
years of age, 
and ride gal- 
lops, some- 
times too fast 
for papa. He 
says that we 
must ride in 
Sloan _ style, 
but we like 
the English 
style best. My 
father is _pri- 
vate trainer 
for Count 
Henckel von 
Donners- 
mark, and has 
been out here 
this last 
twenty years. 
Ii would give 
him and - us 
much pleasure 
to see us in- 
youf™ paper. 
—F RE"D, 
CHARLEY, 
AND ALFRED 
VIVIAN, Carl- 
burg, © Hun. 
garia. 
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SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE AND DAIRY. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Being a constant subscriber to your interesting paper, I take a grea 
interest in all articles appearing, and naturally of the nature of this one, and I 
am asking you to be so kind as to give space for publication of my humble 
suggestions as shown upon the rough sketch plan herewith, whichI feel must be 
a decided improvement upon the plan you publish, and for the following reasons, 
which have been obtained by such simple means: (1) One would not enter 
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from the porch so directly upon tne doors to the kitchen and living room, 
which, in the plan’ published, is so pronounced a defect. (2) The going of the 
staircase would be vastly improved by not having so many objectionable winders. 
(3) The entrances to the bedrooms are better situated in relation to the approach, 
especially the one marked No. 2, and a square room is obtained, not having the 
canted corner, which is a detriment. (4) A landing linen cupboard, or for 
whatever purpose it may be found most serviceable, is obtained, which is of 
untold convenience in a cottage of this class, or, for that matter, in any house. 
(5) The cost of erection would not be increased, as the improvements have been 
obtained merely by moving the western portion of the L further north to make 
this latter wall straight without a break, as shown in the published plan. — 
Ceci. A. SHARP. 


POULTRY-FARMING FOR PROFIT. 

[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I read with interest the article in your valuable paper on ‘‘ Poultry 
and Profit,” It has always been a wonder to me why farmers do not encourage 
the keeping of poultry ; they have a rooted conviction ‘‘it does not pay,” and 
never try to make it. Last October my brother bought fifty young pullets, and 
a fowl-house on wheels. He has kept strict account of the egys, and up to 
Ociober of this year he has taken £11 10s. for eggs, just over 50s. for table 
chickens, and has twenty-six pullets which he has reared; they have also 
began to lay. My brother is a farmer, and has looked after the fowls 
himself in time that would otherwise have been unoccupied, and more than 
half the year the fowls keep themselves in the corn stubble and round ricks 
after threshing, and the other food they have had is what on a farm is often 
wasted, and thought nothing of. So that, after deducting the cost of the fowls 
to begin and the house, the rest is all profit. There is always a ready sale at 
good prices for reliable eggs and chickens ; and if farmers’ daughters would only 
not think it beneath them, they might materially add to the family exchequer, 
I could not afford £3 10s. for a poultry-house, so I bought a piano case for 5s. 
and we painted it, put wheels and nest-Loxes on it, and it holds twenty fowls 
comfo:tably, and I move it about from place to place where I want it. Iam 
getting between 3s. and 4s. a week for eggs now. I do not know whether you 
will think these facts worth publishing. I write in the hope it may encourage 
other farmers to start poultry. . More eggs are used in England every year, and 
although so many are imported, they will never supersede the fresh laid. It is 
surely better for even a farmer’s daughter to do what she can to tide over these 
bad days—better, indeed, than sitting down with folded hands, and wishing for 
better days.x—CLARE E, Hunt. 


GUN-HEADACHE, 
[To tHE Enpitor oF “ Country. LIFE.”] 

S1r,—With reference to the above correspondence, may I be al'owed to give 
my experience? I used at one time to suffer considerably from gun-headache 
after I had fired, say, about 500 cartridges in a day; but for the last four 
seasons, since using amberite powder with an ordinary load, I have hardly 
suffered at all, Recently I fired 1,000 cartridges, loaded with the above 
powder, at rabbits and high pheasants in one day, and was perfectly fresh 
and free from headache at the end of the day, and I am convinced that I could 
hardly have done that with any. other powder. I need hardiy say that I have not 
the slightest interest in the above-named or any other powder, but merely write 
to give my experience. ‘I have also found that the best method of avoiding 
this distressful complaint is to eat very sparingly during the day.x—RONALD 
GREVILLE, 11, Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 


A LATE-FLOWERING PRIMROSE. 
[To rHE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Having specially noticed letters from your correspondents ‘Sassenach ” 
and ‘*D, C. A.” on-the above subject while: perusing some of your. November 
issues, I take the liberty of posting you a couple of primrose blooms plucked 
from an ordinary: plant growing in my garden, The plant referred to bears 
eight good blooms to-day (December 3rd), so that when taken into account that 
it’ is growing’ outside in a garden in the North of Ireland, I think this is still 
«one better” than your November correspondent ‘‘ Sassenach.” I hope to be 
able to send you a coup'e of blooms for Christmas Day, provided we do not 
have a hard frost in the meantime. —WILLIAM F, WINNIs. 

[The primrose, more than;any other flower, gives opportunities to the 
correspondent, and the time comes when it is difficult to say whether it be late 
or early.—Ep. ] 








